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TOE : LE ..++ with pride the gallant achievements of our 


Fourteenth Army and Allies on battlefields far from home. They will live in history 
and the minds of men forever. The Dunlop Rubber Company. so closely in touch with their 
requirements in war, looks forward to serving their needs in the fuller, richer days of Peace. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1945. 


RETURNING TO BASE AT SYDNEY AFTER JAPAN’S SURRENDER: A UNIQUE VIEW OF H.M. FLEET AIRCRAPT.- 
CARRIER “IMPLACABLE,” SHOWING HER AIRCRAFT AND SHIP’S COMPANY LINING THE FLIGHT - DECK. 


H.M.S. “I Implacable,” of the “Indomitable"’ class, one of the latest of and company lining the flight-deck The long thin line on her port side 
our Fleet Aircraft-Carriers, is seen above in an aerial photograph as she on her starboard also, with a cross section of white dots, are the ship's 
is returning to the British Pacific base at Sydney, after the defeat of company of I¢ her Scottish pipe-band ahead Four planes ready t 
Japan. Viewed from a height, the great ship is dressed, with her aircraft | take off lie forrard from fifteen others with wings folded 
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WONDER how many people living to-day realise 
how rough and untamable a race the English 
were a hundred, and less than a hundred, years ago. 
Those who have fought against them in the late war 
might not be surprised, but most of us at home are 
so used to the mildness, orderliness and long-suffering 
patience of our fellow-countrymen that we are apt to 
overlook the toughness and even fierceness of their 
ancestry. I have just been reading in a fascinating 
book about the London poor in the ’forties and ’fifties 
of the last century a 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


targets for the orange-peel and nutshells of the younger 
patrons of the drama. So terrific was the noise that 
no one in the gallery ever heard the overture, whose 
existence could only be guessed by the puffed-out 
cheeks of the trumpeters and the raised drumsticks 
of the perspiring drummers far below. But when the 
curtain began to rise, a passionate shout of 
“‘ Ord-a-a-r!’’ rose from every corner of the packed 
house, and for a short while there would be silence 
while the audience assessed the nature of the 


shouts, screeches, cat-calls and whistles, while a 
chorus, like the ever-popular “‘ There ’s a good, time 
coming, boys!” would evoke a noise at the end of 
each verse like an explosion. Constant directions the 
while would be shouted to the stage, such as “‘ Higher 
the blue ! ”’ when the sky was too low for the gallery’s 
line of vision, or “‘ Light up the moon! ’’ when the 
stage was too much dimmed. Any actor or actress 
who flagged was sure to be “ given the bird ’’—no light 
ordeal from that turbulent, foul-mouthed audience. 

Between the acts, ven- 





description of the Coburg 
Theatre—popularly known 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
LONDON NEWS” OF SEPTEMBER 27, 1845. 


“THE ILLUSTRATED 


dors with tin cans, glittering 
in the light of the hissing gas- 
flares, would fight their way 





as the Old Vic—in the days 
when it was the entertain- 
ment house par excellence of 
the South London coster. 
It is a fascinating picture, 
if at moments a slightly 
horrifying one in its violence 
and clamour. The men who 
frequented it, one feels, 
would have found nothing 
to appal them in the present 
lawless state of Europe; 
they would have even felt 
at home in it. A rough 
house was what they were 
accustomed to, and a rough 
house was what they liked. 

On any good night—any 
night, that is to say, when 
a good, blood-curdling melo- 
drama with a nice murder 
in it was on the bill—the 
costers would begin to throng 
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round the gallery and pit, 
shouting ‘‘ Port-a-a-r! Who’s 
for Port-a-a-r ? ’’, while ham- 
sandwich men and pig-trotter 
women with Cruikshank vis- 
ages and indescribably dirty 
rags advertised their over- 
savoury wares. Fights among 
members of the audience were 
almost continuous during 
these intervals, with every- 
one in the vicinity rising to 
his seat, whistling and shout- 
ing to add to the sport, and 
waving his or her arms until, 
to quote an eye-witness of 
the scene, the moving, sway- 
ing mass resembled from far 
below microscopic eels in 
paste. Before long, however, 
the gallery would tire of 
waiting, and then the 
orchestra would be assailed 





the long, zigzag staircase to 
the threepenny gallery as 
early as three o’clock in 


LEFT) THE SIGNET-RING 


OF THE PRETENDER ; 


(UPPER (LOWER LEFT) THE HILT OF THE 
PRETENDER’S SWORD ; (RIGHT) BONNET WORN BY THE PRETENDER, AT HOLYROOD, 


with shouts of ‘‘ Now then, 
you catgut-scrapers! Let ’s 





the afternoon. Here for 
several hours a dense mob 
would stand, waiting for the 
pay-box to open, in suffoca- 
ting stench and indescribable 
noise, while lads fought their 
way up the wooden stairs 
or along the broad banisters, 
leaping on each other’s backs 
to obtain a place, and per- 
petually shouting, whistling 
and milling. Every now 
and then someone would 
start up a song with a chorus 
in which all joined, until the 
ears of an unwonted visitor = 
ached from the din. When 
the booking-office clerk at 
last appeared to take his 
place at the box, a full-dress 
riot would’ begin, with 
heaving shoulders and ham- 
mering elbows, shrieking girls 
and yelling men. Then, as 
the crowd surged past the 
box into the broad gallery, " 
the interior of the theatre 
awoke to a fierce, vibrant 
life, and thousands of im- 


stone, 
‘regulars.’ .. . 








have a ha’purth of _live- 
liness ! ’’, or, referring to the 
curtain, ‘‘ Pull up that there 
winder-blind ! ’’ 

All this was part of the 
regular life of London less 
than a hundred years ago, in 
the decade when my own 
father was born. One won- 
ders what the Cockney audi- 
ence of those days would 
have made of a modern 
cinema performance or one 
of Mr. Basil Dean’s E.N.S.A. 
shows. It must, at any 
rate, have been a stern school 





COLONEL GARDINER’S HOUSE, AND FIELD OF PRESTONPANS. 


CENTENARY OF THE BATTLE OF PRESTONPANS. 


“On September 20, 1745, a band of about 2400 ill-clad, worse-armed and half-civilised Highlanders moved from Dudding- 
near Edinburgh, under the command of Prince Charles Edward Stuart to meet about the same number of 
They halted between the villages of Tranent and Prestonpans. . . 
appointed troops of his Majesty George the Second with claymores, scythes stuck upon poles, wooden clubs, and other 
primitive weapons, with such vehemence that the regulars ran away, leaving the Prince and his adherents masters of the 
field, after about four minutes very hard fighting. The scene of the onslaught. . . 
belonged to Colonel Gardiner, who led the troops of horse that were the first to fly... . 
of a band of infantry and was killed by a fierce scythe cut, dealt by a Highlander just beside his own garden wall.” 
. . . the Bonnet worn by the Pretender at the ball given at Holyrood just before the battle of Prestonpans, of which 
his biographer says: ‘ The fatigues of the preceding days and the anxiety that could not but be felt with respect to the 
coming battle, were alike unable to depress the buoyant spirits of Charles, and to impair his natural vivacity and power 


of pleasing. The enthusiasm of the ladies was unbounded. .. .’” 


. At daybreak they charged the well- 


is represented above. 
He placed himself at the head 


for actors; it is small won- 
der that the old-stager of 
legend tended to over-act. 
At least, one imagines, he did 
not suffer from the fault of so 
many of his sophisticated 
modern successors, of being 
inaudible beyond the tenth 
row of stalls. The poor might 
get short commons in the 
higgledy-piggledy economy 
of those days, but at least 
they enjoyed a kind of liberty 
y, of their own making. They 


The house 








patient eyes pierced _ its ‘ww 
darkness and waves of suffo- 
cating warmth and odour filled it. Even after all 
were seated or wedged on their feet in that high, 
turbulent place, some agile young newcomer would 
every now and then burst into the gallery with a 
shout and a rush, treading on the shoulders of his 
fellow-citizens or rolling in a ball over their heads, 
leaving behind a trail of commotion and blows. It 
was no unusual sight to see piles of boys on each 
other's shoulders at the back, while others, dis- 
regarding the naked spikes, wedged themselves on 
the partition boards. 

It was the fashion in that place for the men to 
take off their coats, displaying cross-braces, or more 
often bare shoulders, while the young ladies—if they 
can be termed such—-would remove their bonnets and 
hang them over the iron railings, thus providing happy 


entertainment. Then the shouts of the “ gods "’ would 
begin again, as they bellowed approval or disapproval 
of the play and interjected their barbs of Cockney 
criticism and wit. ‘Free and easy, go as you 
pleasy '’ was the incorrigible habit of the denizens 
of the New Cut. 

There was little sentiment about that audience, 
either in its attitude towards its own weaker mem- 
bers or towards the play. A boy's crying plaint 
that he couldn't see would be at once stopped by 
threatening shouts that he should be thrown over ; 
an affecting speech on the stage interrupted with hoarse 
yells of ‘‘ Speak up, old gal!’’ On the other hand, 
the audience delighted in action, the more vigorous 
the better; a hornpipe or a comic actor kicking his 
fellow-performers would raise a crescendo of joyous 


insisted that those who minis- 
tered to their rough wants should do their bidding ; 
they did not, like their descendants of to-day, allow 
themselves to be bullied and chivvied by a horde of 
supercilious, “ take-it-or-leave-it,’ so-called public 
servants, unofficial or official, Remembering that 
turbulent mob of ninety years ago and its imperious 
manners, one wonders, with almost a touch of malice, 
what would happen at its impatient hands to, say, the 
condescending young lady behind the post-office 
counter who to-day, in her own nonchalant time, so 
complacently doles out State allowances, never dreamed 
of in 1850,to its lack-lustre, spoon-fed descendants. We 
may live in an easier, kindlier world—we certainly do— 
but scarcely in one in which men and women have such 
rough and urgent incentives to do, and do properly, 
what their fellow-creatures have paid them to do. 
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SURFACE-TENSION SEADROMES: FLOATING LANDING-STRIPS FOR AIRCRAFT. 


Drawn BY ouR Spectra Artist, G. H. Davis, with OrrictaL CO-OPERATION. 






























































DETAILS OF A REVOLUTIONARY BRITISH INVENTION: A FLOATING AERODROME TESTED BY THE ADMIRALTY. 


Sponsored and developed by the Royal Navy, the floating aerodrome illustrated carrier's flight-deck. It is constructed of 1100 hexagonal-topped steel buoyancy 
above evolves from the ideas of Mr. R. M. Hamilton, of Victoria Street, London, a chambers, the top of each chamber being 6 ft. in diameter. By means of lugs 
the war as a petty officer on each of the six sides of the hexagon, each chamber is bolted to all its neigh 
in the Royal Naval Patrol Service. His first experiment in strengthening the bours, making a continuous structure on the principle of the honeycomb built by 
surface tension of water was a reinforced tarpaulin floated on a river bees. The bolts are a loose fit, so that the structure as a whole is completely 
and which he crossed on a motor-cycle. He developed the invention with the flexible, undulating with the surface of the ocean, this undulation being to some 
co-operation of Mr. J. S. Herbert, house master at Eton College, who was responsible extent controlled by hydraulic cylinders. The complete landing-strip is moored 
for the complicated mathematica! calculations involved. The floating aerodrome in such a way that it swings with tide and wind, aircraft being able to make a 
drawn by our artist, and with which the Admiralty have made a number of suc- landing approach or take-off from either end. If necessary, arrester-wires of the 
cessful tests, is 540 ft. long and 75 ft. wide—about the size of a medium aircraft- type used on aircraft-carriers can be fitted. 


professional inventor who served at the beginning of 


natural 
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} THE SOUTH FRONT OF DERWENT HALL, BUILT IN 1672 AND USED AS A SEAT OF THE 4 
,. DUKES OF NORFOLK. IT IS NOW PARTLY UNDER WATER IN THE NEW RESERVOIR. 
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THE LADYBOWER RESERVOIR INDICATED BY LINES ENCLOSING 
SUBMERGED BY 6300 MILLION GALLONS OF WATER, 
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THE AREA OF 
COUNTRYSIDE 


NOW WITH 
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ON THE EMBANKMENT 
Ts TOP. 


OF THE VALVE-SHAFTS SITUATED 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF ONE 
TAPERS TO A WIDTH OF I7 FT. AT 


ed 


The Ladybower Reservoir, officially inaugurated by the King on Tuesday, 
September 25, is the largest artificial reservoir formed by the construction of an 
earthwork embankment in the British Isles, if not in Europe. Built by. the 
Derwent Valley Water Board in the Peak district of Derbyshire, it is the third 
instalment of an extensive programme introduced by a Parliamentary Act of 


LADYBOWER- LAKE: 


DAM, WHICH 


SIDELIGHTS ON 


RESERVOIR IN THE DERWENT VALLEY: 


A SKETCH OF THE PORTION OF LADYBOWER RESERVOIR BENEATH 
WHICH LIES THE VILLAGE OF DERWENT. THE SPIRE OF DERWENT 
CHURCH IS STILL VISIBLE ABOVE WATER. 


es 


THAT PART OF THE DERWENT VALLEY 
A SURFACE AREA OF 504 ACRES. 
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OF THE RESERVOIR BEGAN ON MARCH 18, 1943, 


THE FILLING 
WATER BEGAN TO ENCROACH ON DERWENT VILLAGE 


OF 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EARTHWORK DAM. IN THE FOREGROUND IS ONE 
OF THE TWO OVERFLOW SHAFTS, WITH A VALVE-SHAFT VISIBLE BEYOND IT. 


1899 and which already embraces the Howden and Derwent resefvoirs. The 
Ladybower Reservoir, constructed to meet the growing needs of Sheffield, Derby, 
Nottingham and Leicester, has a storage capacity of 6,300 million gallons, and 
when in complete operation will provide an estimated daily output of water of 
53,666,000 gallons, of which 37,000,000 gallons will be available for supply to 
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THE BUILDING OF BRITAIN’S LARGEST 
VILLAGES AND BUILDINGS SUBMERGED. 


THE WEST FRONT OF DERWENT HALL, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OLD BUILDINGS 
IN THE HIGH PEAK. IT WAS LATTERLY USED AS A YOUTH HOSTEL. 


yuu sn enenyennanannanane onan aus aQauanyunnunauuananeuaasanvenetvesecanuquannaanaanaray 


A SKETCH OF THE FAMOUS PACKHORSE BRIDGE, WITH DERWENT 
HALL BEYOND. THE BRIDGE HAS BEEN REMOVED STONE BY 
STONE FOR PRESERVATION AND RE-ERECTION ELSEWHERE. 
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FINISHING TOUCHES BEING PUT TO THE GREAT EARTHWORK DAM ENCLOSING THE WATERS OF THE 
RESERVOIR. THE LE OF THE EMBANKMENT IS 1250 F AND 1 c 


LADYBOWER 
EATEST THICKNESS 665 
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1943, 


ILLAGE | 
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AND THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AS THE RISING LEVEI r¢ 
AND CHURCH. THE VILLAGE IS NOW SUBMERGED. 


ONE OF THE FUNNEL-SHAPED OVERFLOW SHAFTS, 80 FT. IN DIAMETER, 


Vid WHICH THE ASHOPTON VIADUCT SPANNING THE LADYBOWER RESERVOIR. BENEATH THE VIADUCT LIES c 
SURPLUS WATER WILL BE CARRIED THROUGH TUNNELS UNDER THE DAM. THE SUBMERGED VILLAGE OF ASHOPTON, FORMERLY A WELL-KNOWN BEAUTY SPOT 


the four cotporations and the Derbyshire Local Authorities. This grea. under- youth hostel, has also been partly submerged, after being denuded of its wood, 
taking was commenced in 1935, and the filling of the reservoir began on ‘arch 18, lead and famous fireplace. Among the buildings now under water are a Georgian 
1943. The old-world villages of Ashopton and Derwent have disappeared beneath inn, a castellated tollbar house 160 years old, and a 190-years-old Methodist 
the water, but the spire of Derwent Church is still visible. Derwent Hall, built chapel. Among souvenirs deposited beneath a stone by the King at Tuesday's 
in 1672, used as a seat of the Dukes of Norfolk and, in its latter years, as a | ceremony was a copy of the VJ Number of “ The Illustrated London News." 
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THE STORY OF A MIGHTY REGION. 








“THE GREAT LAKES”: 


- HE Great American Epic” is a phrase fre- 

quently used. But the whole of the United 
States is not necessary as a background to it: and 
all “its main elements are present in Mr. Hatcher’s 
substantial book about the basin of the five Great 
Lakes and the Upper St. Lawrence. Here are lake 
and river and forest, rich soil and rocky wilderness. 
Here were scattered tribes of Indians. Here came 
the pioneers of religion and trade from rival European 
nations, who fought for supremacy and furs. Here, 
after the line of demarcation between Canada and 
the States had been drawn (Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie finished the war), settlers came in increasing 
numbers: at first trappers and lumbermen, then 
migrating farmers, who felled and burned the great 
forests with reckless ruthlessness, the forerunners 
and their camps much resembling those of the later 
Californian gold-rush, and then city-builders and the 
enormous flood of cultivators and labourers from 
Central and. Eastern Europe. And now the lake 
shores are lined by great cities with massed sky- 


scrapers, elevators, factories, parks, universities, 
and opulent suburbs, and the lake waters are 
sprinkled with fleets of great ships, which still 


have to remember the forces of Nature when they 
encounter ‘‘ devastating storms and the white hell 
of ice.” 

Mr. Hatcher certainly takes a panoramic view. 
He doesn’t quite begin with the cooling of the earth’s 
crust. But he does open his chronicle by saying that 
‘a million years ago, when the human race was only 
a Java ape-man squatting behind the thick bole of 
a teakwood tree with a club in his hand and cunning 
in his heart, the Great Lakes region was not a series 
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FREIGHTERS TRAPPED IN THE ICE ON LAKE ERIE. 


of lakes but a part of an impressive river system 
draining from the Laurentide to the Gulf of 
Mexico,’’ and then skims’ lightly over Ice 
Ages, the periods of the Peiping, Neanderthal 
and Cro-Magnon men, Early China, Abraham, 
Solomon and the Jewish Captivity. He comes 
nearer something we know when he says 
that ‘the most exciting act in the drama 
of the Great Lakes occurred, according to 
our best reckoning, about 25,000 years ago. 
Niagara Falls was born ’’—owing to a fall in 
the level of Lake Erie and the existence 
of a hard limestone ridge which prevented 
the Lake from draining away. We are, he 
suggests, privileged to witness a noble but 
fleeting spectacle. As the Greek philosopher 
suggested, “ all things are in a state of flux’: 
“At its present rate of change, Niagara will 
live another five thousand years, but it will 
slowly decline in grandeur. It will drop in 
height from its present 160 ft. to a final 
100 ft., and then, no longer falling sheer 
over a cliff, it will become a boiling rapids. 
And some day, when it will not matter 
at all to you or me, there will not even be a 
rapids, and the diminishing drainage from 
these lakes will flow again toward the Mississippi.’ 

Meanwhile it has been there much longer than 
European or American civilisations have existed, and 
may, if man doesn't take care, survive them, The 


© “ The Great Lakes.” Dy Harlan Hatcher, Hlustrated, (Oxford 


University Press; 168. net.) 





(Acme Photograph.) 


Reproductions from the book “ The Great Lakes" ; 


Cie RE 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


first white man to see it was a Frenchman. This is 


not strange: all the earlier explorers, traders and 
missionaries (some men were all three) in those parts 
were French, the English preferring places accessible 
to, or 


within easy reach of, sea-going craft. 





LIGHTHOUSE ON SOUTH MANITOU, ESTABLISHED 1839, IN 
WHICH THE FIRST STEAM FOGHORN ON THE GREAT LAKES 
WAS INSTALLED, (Photograph by Bob Towers.) 


What is strange is 
that the discovery 
should have been so 
late. As early as 1535 
Cartier anchored off 
Quebec and went on 
to name Montreal. A 
hundred years passed 
before that great dis- 
coverer Champlain 
died in Quebec, having 
‘lifted the veil from 
the eastern edge of 
Lakes Ontario and 
Huron,” mentioning 
the Falls but as a 
rumour. It was Father 
Hennepin, of La Salle’s 
party, who first saw 
the Falls in 1678, 
having gone up the 


THE CITY OF BUFFALO, 


University Press. (Photograph by Hir:.) 


would go and then climbed the escarpment and walked 
through the forest to see a vast mass of water pouring 
over a precipice whose height he pardonably estimated 
at 500 ft. He wondered at, and sketched, the Falls. 
But the party was practical as well as awsthetic. 
“The Falls was impressive, but gazing at God's 
natural wonders saved no souls and built no sailing 
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river as far as canoes THE ‘“‘ SOUTH LARK 





by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Orford 





By HARLAN HATCHER.* ° 


ships to step up shipments of fur. Hennepin looked 
and wondered and sketched, and then went on with 
La Motte to select a site above the barrier for a 
shipyard.”” There they built the ‘‘ Griffon,’ 60 ft. 
long and mounting five cannon, the first commercial 
vessel above Niagara, and the first of many to dis- 
appear on those stormy waters. La Salle was not 
with her: he finished in Texas, murdered by his 
own men. 

The chapters about these French pioneers are 
ample and full of colour—Brilé, Brother Sagard, 
and Nicollet are others. Nicollet thought that the 
rumoured “ great sea to the West’’ would be the 
China Sea and prepared to meet the Emperor of 
Cathay. He reached Lake Michigan and found the 
Winnibagoes. But ‘‘they were not Chinese, and 
there was still no salt water from the eastern seas. 
But his emissaries had told them that the white god 
was approaching, and several thousand tribesmen 
were gathered at the head of the bay to receive 
him. Nicollet, with a Frenchman’s proper attention 
to ceremony in the wilderness, unfolded his damask 
robes [embroidered with Chinese birds and flowers !] 
which he had so carefully guarded, arrayed himself 
splendidly, seized a pistol in each hand, and pro- 
gressed towards them, firing in the air as he advanced. 
As soon as the poor Indians recovered from their 
panic and when the feasts were finished, Nicollet 
made peace with them.’’ The saintly martyr Father 
Brébeuf impressed them with things less fierce than 
pistols: a magnet, a prism, a magnifying glass, and 
a striking clock: the Hurons would sit for an hour 
to hear the clock speak, and wanted to know what 
it said and what it ate. 
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*’ DOCKED IN DETROIT AFTER A TRIP FROM CLEVELAND. 
Acme Photograph, 


We pass from an atmosphere of Fenimore 
Cooper, after a whiff of Captain Marryat, 
to the nineteenth century and the present 
machine age. After the Jesuits comes the first 
J. J. Astor, a butcher’s son from Germany 
who made millions on the frontier. Then 
we have the story of the astonishing growth 
of Chicago and the arrival of Henry Ford. 
The path is strewn with interesting detail, 
some of it relevant to British history. How 
many now remember that we took Quebec 


(and so Canada) in 1629 and gave it back 
to the French three years later because 
it had been captured after England and 


signed an armistice? How 
the Duke of Wellington, 


France had 
many know that 


during our last war with America, was 
asked to take command of our forces 
in Canada and with his usual wisdom 
replied: ‘‘ Neither I nor anyone else can 
achieve success, in the way of conquests, 
unless you have naval superiority on the 
Lakes "’ ? 


There are horrors occasionally, perpetrated 
by Red Indians. ‘The people called him 
[Bralé) a liar, bound him, trussed him up to a pole 
and tortured him. They tore off his finger - nails, 
plucked out his beard hair by hair, and burned 
holes in him with hot sticks."’ To-day, alas, there 
is a more familiar ring about that sort of thing 
than there was when we shuddered at it in the 
stories of our childhood 
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LORD HALIFAX, BRITAIN’S POPULAR AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES. 


ON OUR POST-WAR POSITION, HE TOLD THEM: 


The recent publication in America of statistics showing Britain's outstanding con- 
tributions to the victory of the United Nations has considerably cleared the air for 
the negotiations in Washington, led by Lord Halifax and Lord Keynes, for an 
American credit to this country. These statistics, expounded by Lord Keynes, reveal 
that, comparatively speaking, Britain contributed much more to the winning of the 
war than did the United States, and suffered very much more heavily in lives, 
destruction, and the disruption of her national life and economy. Following the 
publication of these figures, Lord Halifax, whose personal popularity as our Ambassador 


“WE ARE KOT COMING TO YOU HAT 


| 
| 


. 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 
IN HAND.”’ 


is reported to be peak-high in the United States, broadcast a talk to the American 
nation on September 22. Dealing with our combined war effort, he made it clear 
that Britain never considered Lend-Lease as a huge Christmas present, because we 
gave, in reciprocal aid to the United States alone, nearly as much in relation to our 
national income as we received. “We are not coming to you hat in hand as 
supplicants,"" Lord Halifax told his listeners. We were there, he went on, as fighting 
partners and comrades, to see if we could make our partnership as great a power 
for peace as it had been for war. 


SPEAKING TO 
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CIVILISATION LETS OUT THE ATOMIC GENIE: WILL 








I, GROUP CAPTAIN CHESHIRE, V.C., IN THE BOMBARDIER’S SEAT OF 
FORTRESS JUST AS THE ATOMIC BOMB BURST ON NAGASAKI, | SP . GO 
MIS EVES FROM THE INTENSE GLARE WHICH LIT THE WHOLE 
winnow CAN BE SEEN THE SUPER-FORTRESS WHICH ‘DROPPED T 


FROM THE TARGET AREA, ie 





2. 
A COLUMN OF GREY SMOKE IS SHOOTING UP INTO THE ALMOST CLOUDLESS SKY. 
HAS REACHED A HEIGHT OF 5000 FT., AND WITHIN THE PILLAR OF SMOKE AND FIRE is A 
SEETHING, WHIRLING TURBULENCE DUE TO THE TREMENDOUS HEAT GENERATED. 
siGut,” 


4. ABOUT 20 MINUTES AFTER THE EXPLOSION: AS THE GREAT BOMBERS 
CIRCLE ROUND THEY WITNESS THE VAST GREY PILLAR GRADUALLY DISIN- 
TRORATING AND THINNING OUT. THE INTENSE AGITATION HAS NOW CEASED. 
AND SUDDENLY THE FIERY TOP BREAKS AWAY. THE SLACK SMOKE FROM 
THE EVER-SPREADING FIRES HAS NOW CLIMBED RIGHT UP TO 60,000 








THE AWE-INSPIRING EFFECTS OF THE ATOMIC BOMB DROPPED ON NAGASAKI, 


The world's reaction to the releasing of the force of the atom is much that of 
Sindbad and other characters ot fable, who have released gigantic uncontrollable 
genii from small bottles: How on earth can we put back the genie into the 
bottle and cork him securely in his prison? The immensity of the genie released 
by the explosion of the atom bomb is graphically described by Group Captain 
G. L. Cheshire, V.C., one of two British observers who watched the dropping 
of an atomic bomb on Nagasaki on the morning of August 9, 1945. He spoke 
of the towering pillar of smoke and flame brooding over the stricken city as 








DRAWINGS BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, FROM SKETCHES BY AND 





ABOUT 10 SECONDS AFTER THE ATOMIC EXPLOSION: A GREAT BALL OF FIRE SURMOUNTING 


ALREADY IT 


“ «WICKED 
SAYS GROUP CAPTAIN CHESHIRE. AT THE BASE OF THE PILLAR A CONE OF BLACK 
SMOKE 18 RISING FROM THE DEVASTATED INDUSTRIAL PART OF THE CITY. 





AS SEEN 


‘a wicked sight—a sort of yellow, and luminous and foul."’ Our artist's draw- 
ings, made with the personal assistance of Group Captain Cheshire, provide 
a unique view of the sequence of events after the dropping of the bomb as the 
Group, Captain saw them from the nose of a Super-Fortress flying at a height 
of 30,000 ft. Seated comfortably in his shirt- sleeves and without parachute 
harness in the pressurised cabin of the great aircraft, Group Captain Cheshire 
felt a terrific bump as the’ pressure wave of the atomic explosion hit his Super- 
Fortress when still many miles from the burst. The flash was so vivid that its 
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IT BE POSSIBLE TO CONTROL IT IN THE FUTURE? 


UNDER THE DIRECT SUPERVISION OF GRouUP CAPTAIN G. L. CHESHIRE, V.C. 


EIT ae want BY ? 





‘. 











MAVE LEAPT ACROSS THE URAKAMI RIVER AND ARE FLOWING 


zEN BY A BRITISH OBSERVER WHO WITNESSED THE CATACLYSM FROM A SUPER-FORTRESS. 





draw- glare completely dimmed the sunlight inside the cabin, and his first impression swiftly upward in an unbroken column. At its foot, vast fires blazed up and 
ovide thereafter was of a great ball of fire of so intense a heat that its temperature spread rapidly outward. Twenty minutes after the explosion the pillar, now 
s the has been estimated at 10,000,000 degrees. Then, with incredible speed, a great 60,000 ft. tall, began to lose its solid outlines and, as it formed a huge cloud, 
eight pillar of grey smoke lifting a fiery ball of flame on its summit climbed up into its luminous fiery top broke clear and whirled upward to dissipate in the upper 
chute the clear sky, whirling and seething with a terrifying impression of life. Below it, air. When Group Captain Cheshire's aircraft left the scene, Nagasaki was hidden 
shire as it climbed, the smoke and dust from the shattered city rose in a black cone from view by a vast pall of smoke and flame measuring four miles across, 
uper- around its base. Whipping off his protective goggles, Group Captain Cheshire beneath which the unbottled genie was ranging far and wide, wreaking the 
at its watched the awe-inspiring spectacle as the great pillar of smoke and fire climbed destruction of a city 
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WE have constantly been told that the 

peace-makers of 1919 were inefficient 

and that they made many mistakes which 

would be avoided in the present settlement. 

Yet to the unbiased onlooker it appears that 

the conduct of the peace-making was on 

more businesslike lines in 1919 than it has 

been so far in the present instance, and 

that the preliminary spade-work was more 

thorough. Propaganda, much more powerful 

than a generation ago, tends to make the _ political 

personages of our time, immediately they rise to high 

position, into supermen. In most countries there are able 

men among those chiefly concerned in the peace settle- 

ment, but the men of Versailles will in all probability 

appear superior to them in general when distance has 

enabled both to be brought into equally clear focus. Apart 

from that, the methods and machinery of 1919 contrived 

to avoid the air of amateurism which, at least on the 

surface, has characterised the recent peripatetic conferences. 
As in 1919, though the circumstances could scarcely be 

more different, the alignment of the Italian frontier furnishes 

one of the most knotty problems, and it is this which has 

taken up most of the time of the Council of Foreign Ministers 

in London, unless, indeed, the somewhat arid question of 

procedure has used up even more. On the whole, the 

Yugoslav point of view about Venezia Giulia has appeared 

more reasonable than the Italian, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


FRONTIERS AND TRUSTEESHIPS. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


the problems of governments or frontiers which are not 
wholly acceptable to Russia. This might not be the case 
were the United States more deeply interested in Balkan 
questions, but the American Government obviously desires 
to limit its European commitments as much as possible, 
and in view of what it has on its hands, this tendency is 
natural. Is there any point in arguing with Russia whether 
or not the Governments of Bulgaria, Rumania ard Hungary 
e ‘‘ democratic’? The word means to us the rule of the 
majority and to the Russians something like the rule of 
the Communist Party. These Governments are no more 
authoritarian than Russia’s own, and since Russia exercises 
complete control over them it is unlikely that we shall 
be able to get them altered in any important respect. 
The wisdom of the statesman in international affairs 
lies to a large extent in knowing when to give way and 
when to hold out, and when he does give way it is desirable 
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they conform to our ideas of democracy 
appears far-fetched, while it would be most 
unfortunate should any such scruples prevent 
us from concurring in frontier settlements, 
supposing it possible that they should be 
reached in an amicable spirit. 

The question of Tripolitania comes into 
another category, and this is even truer of 
the far bigger question which looms behind 
it, the question of the Straits. About 

Tripolitania I consider we should be adamant. Control 
in some form or another over the whole of Libya appears 
to be of high value not only for our security in Europe, 
but also for the maintenance of some of the most important 
communications with countries forming part of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, with Southern Asia, Australia 
and New Zealand. In the situation in which we find 
ourselves to-day, these links are more essential to us than 
ever. Deprived of them, we drop to the position of 
a secondary State; in firm possession of them we remain 
part of a great confederation of States of which the out- 
lying partners are destined to increase largely in population, 
wealth and power within the next few generations. It is 
only by the maintenance of this confederation, this partner- 
ship, that we ourselves, and still more the sister-nations, 
can hope to fulfil their true destiny. These considerations 
call for firmness, and it is only the timid who see in firm- 

ness an incitement to conflict. On 





and the discussion appears to have 
been narrowed down to the future 








the contrary, lack of firmness in 
an obviously good and reasonable 


of the port.of Trieste and its cause is an incitement to disrespect, 
immediate surroundings. The ethnic f 5 FINLAND and thus a danger of another sort. 
situation is scarcely in dispute. N { As for the Dardanelles, their impor- 
Trieste is an Italian city, but its j i tance and significance are too great 
hinterland is on the whole Yugo- 2 a- for them to be the sole concern of 
slav. On the other hand, Trieste is w A Turkey, Russia, or any other single 
not necessarily or essentially an ra) 6°: State. I believe that the Turks 
Italian port. It is probably needed » h a themselves recognise this to be true 
by Yugoslavia more than by Italy, ° 100 200 y and are prepared to go some way in 








but it is also strongly linked to 
Vienna. The alternatives are to 
leave it in Italian hands, to allot 
it to Yugoslavia, but in either 
case to give it the status of a free 
port, or to make it a free city. 
The experiment with Danzig after 
the last war is not promising as 
regards the third solution, and this 
is, in fact, more likely to lead to 
constant trouble, propaganda and 
counter-propaganda, and perhaps 
finally armed conflict, than either 
of the other two. This vital question 
is one of those which the Foreign 
Ministers have not been able to 
settle, and which they have passed 
on to their deputies. It may now 
be months before the matter is 
finally cleared up. 

The next point I take may not 
come second in importance among 
the subjects under discussion by 
the Foreign Ministers, but _ its 
interest and possible implications 
would give it almost the highest 
place on the agenda. It is Russia’s 
alleged claim to the trusteeship 
of the Italian colony of Tripolitania, 
conquered by British arms. There 
has been no official announcement 
on the subject, but M. Molotov 
informed a_ specially summoned 
Press conference on the 18th that 
there was “a grain of truth” in 
the belief that the claim had been 
put forward. It must be particularly 
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embarrassing to the United King- 
dom, since there can be no doubt 1 SCHLESwIG-woLSTEIN 
that Tripolitania had its place in 2 Coenen et ae 
British strategic projects for the 4 GERMANY'S SAAR AREA 
security of the Mediterranean and ) < uae BOLZANO 
for preventing a recurrence of the 7 ITALIAN RiViERA 
lamentable state of affairs after the . a caypes a cdgale 
fall of France. It is not clear how 10 svatian sana 
hard the Russian claim is being V1 sacenomia 

: 12 souTHeen aceania 
pressed, or whether it may be 
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order to find a sound settlement. 
But they are not prepared to admit 
foreign garrisons as wardens of the 
Pe gate, and there it is the British 
instinct and in the British interest 
to agree with them. 

There is one smaller but still not 
unimportant point on which I have 
7) not yet touched, that of Italian 
reparations. There are reports which 
have the air of being authentic that 
the United States and Great Britain, 
: the countries which overthrew 
2 Italian Fascist power, are prepared 
to forgo their claims to reparations 
from Italy, but that Russia is 
demanding a very heavy indemnity 
on the ground that at one period a 
number of Italian divisions took 
part in the German invasion. But 
Britain and America are already 
pledged to do what they can in 
the rehabilitation of Italy, whose 
economic position is desperate. If 
they were to furnish Italy with new 
resources while Russia was drawing 
resources from her, the final result 
might be that it was they who, in 
effect, paid Italy’s indemnity to 
Russia. When, however, I called 
this a smaller point, I did so because 
it is one in which we are not 
primarily concerned. If Italy is to be 
aided, it must be mainly by the 
United States. If Russia is to be 





oY granted an enormous loan, which she 

g a is now seeking, that again must come 

: “Kc chiefly from the United States. She 

: ¢ will certainly safeguard her own 

*?) t financial interests in these matters, 

YX of .. and is hardly likely to allow the aid 

Busy aa to Italy to become a supplement to 
oe; 7A the loan to Russia. 

~ es ae The most dangerous pessimists 


®, and defeatists in this country are 
those who assert that continuous 
and fierce political conflict with 
Russia is inevitable, and hint that it 








bargaining token. It is perhaps 
not unconnected with Russia's 
recent approach to Turkey with a 


view to obtaining control of the — At the time of writing, the word “crisis” has been bandied about as overshadowing 
Dardanelles. Were both claims to of Foreign Ministers. There have been many definite cleavage ts, outstanding 2 * the future " the Italian colon 
succeed, she would, in Western ‘he future of Trieste, reparations from Italy, and the tion the Balkan States. to Italy, M 

° aa 6 demanded £150,000,000 reparations from Italy, which the British and fe resentatives say is impossible of 
eyes, occupy a position in the since she must receive financial help if she is to be saved from economic collapse. Aeae. both the U.S. an 


Mediterranean in excess of what her 
interests justify, though there is no 
denving that these interests are in 
themselves considerable. From the 
military point of view, however, her situation in Tripolitania 
would be weak, since she is not a great naval power, and 
could not become one for a long time. For this reason one 
is inclined to the theory of the bargaining token in the case 
of Tripolitania. 

It is my contention that this country should base its 
immediate policy upon a sharp distinction between the 
possible and the desirable or ideal solution, between factors 
vital from the strategic point of view and those which 
cannot be regarded as such. It is not the attitude which 
I should have preferred to see at the council table. I have 
expressed the view here that in the long run idealism in 
international politics is the only safeguard of peace, and 
that purely material motives would not suffice to bring 
about permanent settlements. It is none the less clear 
that the circumstances of the moment call for a large 
measure of realism. Viewing the Balkans, apart from 
Greece, it appears hopeless to consider any solutions of 


objects. Transcending these 


authorities consider that Rumania and Bulgaria shoul 


Russia to Tripolitania, and the Dodeca 
great Dominions in the Indian and Pacific 


DISPUTED TERRITORIES IN EUROPE NOW BEFORE THE LONDON CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS: 
A MAP SHOWING LANDS 


WHOSE FUTURE IS UNDER CONSIDERATION ; 


id pay moderate reparations, 


divergencies, and others, 
nese, which m 
Oceans. 


that he should do so with the best possible grace. The late 
Lord Allenby once remarked, when someone pleaded the 
difficulty of his situation, that he himself had never been 
in a difficult situation; he had on certain occasions been 
in an impossible situation, and then he had hastened to 
get out of it. The present situation in the Balkans seems 
to come into that category where we are concerned. We 
do not like the way matters are going. It may even 
amount to a serious danger to future peace, especially since 
international quarrels starting in the Balkans are apt to 
spread over great distances. But on the one hand we 
cannot change it, and on the other it cannot be said to 
constitute an immediate menace to peace or to affect 
our own most vital interests. We should certainly put 
on record our view that we find it unsatisfactory, and there 
is no need for us to abandon the hope that it will improve. 
But the suggestion that we should withhold recognition 
from governments of countries of South-East Europe until 


WITH A KEY INSET. 
the London Conference of the = 


a to Greece, but M. Broa 
such as the Dardanelles and rieste, Pay’ the extraordinary claim of 
ht threaten our security and communications with 
ptain Falls, in his article on this page, discusses 


is likely to turn to armed conflict in 
the long run. I see no reason why 
this should be so. On the contrary, 
supposing neither country to be in- 
spired by anything but the most 
complete material self-interest, they 
would still have every reason to keep 
the peace. We are wearied out by a 
long war—a war which lasted some 
two years longer for us than it did for 
Russia. Our credit is exhausted, 
as the Lend-Lease negotiations have painfully reminded us. 
Our people are wretchedly housed and there is no prospect 
of their being well-housed for years to come. Rest and 
reconstruction are our primary needs. Russia, for her 
part, has enough to occupy her for a generation in rebuilding 
her shattered towns and cities and in restoring her ruined 
industries. In fact, when Russia appears to be aggressive, 
it will generally be found on reflection that she is animated, 
above all, by nervousness lest she herself should once more 
become the victim of aggression. Russia is really playing 
for safety, and though her methods may occasionally 
appear startling to our eyes, that does not say that they 
will necessarily lead to war. There are, however, some 
natural consequences of her present policy which I must 
leave over for another occasion. The Russian Press has 
shown itself extremely hostile to the conception of what 
is called a ‘‘ Western dbloc."" Unless some even more topical 
. subject emerges by next week, I hope then to deal with that 


pt and our 
subjects. 
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A TOPICAL MISCELLANY: 
NEWS-CAMERA RECORDS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 








THE FRENCH BATTLE- 

SHIP “‘ JEAN’ BART,” 

NOW LYING OFF CHER- 

BOURG, AFTER A LONG 
ODYSSEY. 

The “ Jean Bart” (35,000 


tons) was only partially 
built in 1940 when France 
collay and 





, and was taken to Se ee RS 
West Africa in June 1940, é i ried hy ES “3 
where she was badly dis- os a: sr ee ae ee i : 
Sor SA’ lendines THE WORLD'S LARGEST SUPER-AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: THE ‘‘ MIDWAY,” 45,000 TONS, 
_ AT NORFOLK NAVY YARD, PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA, NOW BEING PLACED}IN COMMISSION. 


pleted in 1943 in America, The U.S. Government has recently announced its decision to possess the greatest Navy in the world. Her 
where she was partially re- policy has shown an increased tendency to battleships of the size of 45,000 tons, and her latest aircraft-carrier 


i 
armed with U.S. She “ Midway,” which has recently been taken to the Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., is of equal 
has now reached herbourg tonnage. Her experience of sea encounters in the Pacific has revealed the importance of large carriers, 

Harbour. for her “ Independence” class of seven, laid down in 1942-43, displaced only 10,000 tons. 





J 
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ANOTHER VAST SKYSCRAPER FOR NEW YORK, WITH THIRTY- FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY DURING AN INSPECTION OF THE BRITISH TROOPS IN GERMANY: TAKING 
THREE STOREYS TO BE BUILT. THE SALUTE FROM THE IST ROYAL TANK REGIMENT, OF WHICH HE IS THE COLONEL COMMANDANT. 
Undeterred by the destruction caused to the Empire State Building, Field-Marshal Montgomery has been inspecting the troops under his supreme command in Germany, and on September 24 from his 


d 
from its eighty-fifth to ninetieth stureys in July t, U.S. architects H.Q. B.A.O.R., it was announced that the demobilisation of officers of the British Army of the Rhine in practically all arms of the 
now propose to erect a beg new skyscraper to 4 a = = Services will be delayed. It is understood that a very large number of officers serving in all parts of the British zone of Germany 
Esso building, in Rockefel! Plaza. Its neighbou will be affected by the order. This latest decision has been taken because the release of officers in the early age groups left the 
Associated Press Building ron and the International “bung Tichth occupation forces with A officer deficiencies. 





THE FIRST SENIOR BRITISH OFFICERS AND OFFICIALS FROM JAPANESE IMPRISONMENT THE BRITISH COMMANDER OF THE STH CORPS DISTRICT HANDING OVER CONTROL a 
IN MUKDEN, MANCHURIA, AFTER LANDING AT CHUNGKING AIRPORT. OF THE GERMAN CIVIL COURTS IN HAMBURG TO GERMAN JUDGES 
Our photograph shows (1. to r.)}, Sir Pi McElwaine, Chief Justice, Straits Seitlements; Sir Charles On September 22 Major-General Barker, C.-in-C. of the 8th Corps District, handed over the control 
Shenton Governor and C.-in-C. ‘Straits Settlements ; Sir Harry Trusted, Chief Justice, Federated of the German Civil Courts in Hamburg to a German Bench of Judges. Dr. Kisselbach is seen 


—~ 1 Fo. States; Sir Mark Young, Governor and C.-in-C. Hong ; and Mr. C. R. Smith, Governor addressing the German judges and lawyers before they were sworn in. Major-General Barker is seen 


Others included Lt.-Gen. Sir Lewis Heath, ree of the "sd Indian seated on the dais, next to the British naval captain. This is in consonance with the intention to 
eo "Malaya, Maj.-Gen. M. Maltby, G.O.C. Hongkong, and Lt.-Gen. A. E. Percival, G.O.C. Malaya. permit the Germans to manage their own civil affairs 
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PERSONALITIES — ie v9 PEOPLE IN 
AND EVENTS ; THE PUBLIC EYE 


OF THE WEEK i--- —- _S > s TO-DAY. 


Meiers 


. ANDRE TARDIEU. 
oo Tortion Ds Prime Minister of France three times 
929 and 1932, died at Menton on 
| eaaone Bh 15, aged sixty-nine. Never a popular 
man, he was, however, one of the ablest French 
N me of his age and a leading figure in the 
if 1914-18 war and the years following. 


“MR. ROBERT PATTERSON. } 

Mr. R. Patterson, previously U.S. Under Sec- } 

retary of War, was on September 18 appointed } 
by President Truman to succeed Mr. Henry 

! Stimson. Mr. Stimson, the former Secretary 

} of War, who is 78, had resigned, and his } 

resignation had been reluctantly accepted. } 


THE EARL OF ATHLONE AND PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS 
OF ATHLONE, DISEMBARKING AT LIVERPOOL. 


The Earl of Athlone, Governor-General of Canada, and Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone, arrived in London on September 17 for a two- 
months holiday. They had sailed in the Canadian Pacific liner 
“Empress of Scotland,” and Eat ah ge at Liverpool, the Earl 
of Athlone inspected a naval of honour. It will be recalled 
that he is to be succeeded by eoiald: Marshal Sir Harold Alexander. 


eeveanannansnoraneneneeevaneennnnasasennen ‘sscoanasnancosennnnaaneaannstscseaangnanesananne venta agneene | BROADCASTER. | 


THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. } " 7 7 } MR. C. H. MIDDLETON, THE WELL-KNOWN BROADCASTER 


Mr. Philip Hendy, who has been appeiated to succeed Sir Kenneth | > fs Probably the best-known of all broadcasters and, in his way, 
Clark as Director of the National Gallery, is forty-five, and has ( ; ¥ ’ a national institution, Mr. C. H. Middleton died suddenly on 
been Director of the City Art Leper and Temple Newsam, Leeds, » i $ September 18 at the age of fifty-eight. His first broadcast 
since 1934, and Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford since 1936. | ‘ s was given in 1931, and his famous series “In Your Garden” 
He was educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, and \ . : ; began in 1934 and continued, with only summer breaks, until 
from 1930 (the date of our photograph) to 1933 we | atotar of ‘ . “q May 27 of this year. His quiet intimate talks on Sunday 
Paintings at the Boston Museum of Fine A , 4 , e Lsianmnasen were familiar to millions bad seenictnal 


NNR: 
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DUKE AND DUCHESS OF WINDSOR, ON BoaRD } 
THE LINER “ ARGENTINA,” IN PLYMOUTH SOUND. 


> The pubes and Duchess of Windsor, travelling on the U.S. troop- } 
' ship “ entina”’ en route for their Paris home, posed for their } 
\ ~ » Ae... when the liner called at Plymouth. In an inter- } 
} view to the Press, the Duke said that he had no definite plans, 
but hoped to visit the King ad Queen in Leadon easty wl Geseber. 


Swe —< i . . ¢ 
JUSTICE TUCKER. sad F FIELD-MARSHAL SUGIYAMA. } 
Mr. Justice Tek, who tried William Joyce at , Pen : Be Perhaps A Yay prominent of the successful 
} the Central Criminal Court and who ruled that ‘ ope, . ’ . ic apanese ides has been that of Field-Marshal } 
cre. was indeed a person “ot the sence to the ’ oP ba i i ste gn — died by his own hand on Ln yal 
been 0 Jue of pout of d ai P ber 12. Until February-1944 he was Chief of the 
Benc tsion, si é@ was ; : 4 ae = ™ © General Staff and a li i : 
inchester and New yi ~~ Oxford. . * : =. Spe: ” Canes of War a the Kolso Cabinet. | 


sstetnecece sanenens eeameene neues -yarnen wens seeneeameaage ss seaman ts sewn yemeenten.:snamamnmewentt y 











WILLIAM JOYCE. _ $ {| CARDINAL MACRORY (CENTRE), THE CARDINAL PRIMATE OF ALL IRELAND, LEAVING HIS JEAN HEROLD PAQUIS. 
After a three-days trial, William Joyce, having | CATHEDRAL CHURCH, ARMAGH, AFTER VOTIVE HIGH MASS ON HIS DIAMOND JUBILEE DAY. } After a one-day trial at Paris, Paquis, the French 


owing allegiance to the Crown, } } 
pod == Fy ou ._— found guilty on | | Cardinal MacRory, who was born in 1861 and consecrated priest in 1885, is seen above during te the +} Pe en of William Joyce, was found guilty on | 
September ry. —L. - adhering to the King’s | | Celebrations of his Diamond Jubilee as priest. After a distinguished career as lecturer and pro ptember 17 of pean with the enemy and { 
enemies by broadcasting propaganda, and was || &t Maynooth, he became Bishop of Down and Connor in 1915, Cardinal in 1929, and was translated sentenced to death. His broadcasts from Paris } 
|} to the Primatial See of Armagh in 1928, thus becoming St. Patrick’s 110th successor. He was for the Germans were notorious. When declared 


to death, : ’ . 
condem: a Papal Legate at the first stone-laying of Cleateeel R.C. Cathedral in 1933. guilty, he cried “ Vive la France! 
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NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciaAt Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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‘“‘TOWERFIELD,’’ NEAR BIGGIN HILL, WHENCE THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN WAS DIRECTED—-NOW SILENT AND DESERTED. 


On the Westerham road, lying between Bromley Common and Biggin Hill aerodrome, 
Kent, set in the midst of well-wooded grounds stands a large Victorian mansion 
named “ Towerfield.” In the critical period of the Battle of Britain, between the 
dates of August and September 1940, “Ops "’ Room—illustrated in our double-page 
drawing over-page—was the key-point from which our magnificent defence was 
controlled, immortalised in the words of Mr. Churchill, “ never in the field of human 
conflict was so much owed by so many to so few." That victory put “ paid" to 


the ambitions of Germany to rule the world under a gigantic tyranny. It is now 
common ground that had we lost the Battle of Britain, in those days of crisis, we 
should have been defeated, and the world of freedom would have been lost. The 
Battle of Britain will rank in the annals of history as fit to compare with such famous 
battles as Trafalgar and Waterloo. This unpretentious Victorian house, “ Towerfield,"’ 
should become an imperishable national monument, preserved intact for posterity 
as a memorial of Britain's greatest hour. 
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“THIS IS WHERE WE WON THE WAR”: 


The room, now silent and deserted, drawn by our artist, Captain de Grineau, 
was the nerve-centre of the Battle of Britain in its most critical stages, 
because this sector at Biggin Hill, Kent, was especially concerned with the 
defence of London. In earlier bombing attacks by the enemy, Biggin Hill 
aerodrome was badly damaged and its ‘‘ Ops’ Room destroyed. Temporarily, 











THE DESERTED 


a village shop was requisitioned, and then ‘‘ Towerfield,”’ the mansion illustrated 
on our preceding page, was taken over. In the words of Richard Dimbleby, 
speaking from this room on the B.B.C. on September 15, it was “ one 
room in which you could say, ‘That is where they won the war’: it is 


inside these thirty square feet." Under the supreme command of Sir Hugh 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN 
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») “OPS” ROOM, FIGHTER COMMAND, AT BIGGIN HILL, KENT. 


d (now Lord) Dowding, many persons worked feverishly there round the big all worked together as one team to create their magnificent defence, and later 
: table, showing the south-eastern part of England and the near Continent ; in the war, the maximum offence as our fighters went up. Here, at the 
~ where counters of aircraft were moved hither and thither to show the positions desk, left, on a dais, the Controller, then Group Captain R. Grice, D.S.C., 
s of enemy aircraft and our fighters opposing them; on its benches the O.B.E., sat and co-ordinated all the information and planned his campaign. 
h Assistant Controller, the Observer Corps, the Searchlight and the Army people To-day, though silent and deserted, it records Britain's imperishable glory. 


ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: ITEMS OF 
as = =Ss INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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A FLOATING AERODROME PHOTOGRAPHED DURING ADMIRALTY TESTS IN A SCOTTISH LOCH. 
THESE SEADROMES, EMPLOYING THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SURFACE TENSION OF WATER, ARE THE 
SUBJECT OF EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS AND A DESCRIPTION ON PAGE 339. 





ONE OF THE FEW: A HURRICANE FIGHTER WHICH TOOK PART IN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN, 
SEEN WITH SOME OF THE MECHANICS WHO KEPT THESE AIRCRAFT FLYING AND WHO TOOK 
PART IN LONDON’S THANKSGIVING WEEK. 


““ FROG-MEN ’? COMING ASHORE AFTER A TRAINING OPERATION AT A WEST COUNTRY 
BASE, IN PREPARATION FOR THEIR VITAL D-DAY TASK OFF THE NORMANDY BEACHES. 


This photograph of members of the Landing Craft Obstruction 


2 Clearance Unit—‘ Frog-Men”’ to the general public—was taken 
} at vee 9 “‘ Appledore,” the North Devon combined operations 
yy, Catlin, oh, eta, Vers, Journstistin, London SW, 19 tileve traini base and H.Q. of the unit. Here, these underwater 


mmandos” practised for their vital task on D-Day. 
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34. Le Corp 223.96 New York, Advokst, Englant 
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8. Chaloner, Thomas, 1849 Wiltshire, brit. Cpt, England, RSWA 
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41. Chareus Tretht, Margarete, 25.5.5, Wien. Reisende, London, 
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THE OAK MEMORIAL OF THE GERMAN SURRENDER TO 
A PAGE OF HIMMLER’S “ BLACK LIST,” INCLUDING NEVILLE MONTGOMERY, WHICH HAS BEEN DESECRATED BY GERMANS, 

CHAMBERLAIN AND WINSTON CHURCHILL. This memorial of. the historic surrender on Luneberg Heath was 
The photograph above is of page 32 of Himmler’s “ Black List” DANIEL DE LUCE, AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST WHOSE NAME recently torn from its position by German vandals— -probably 
of people to be arrested immediately the German Army occupied IS IN IT, EXAMINING THE SMALL BOOK CONTAINING pene adr fy 5 on — Ls slashed, and flung into the 
Britain. The list was contained in a small book found in the HIMMLER’S “ BLACK LIST” OF ALLIED PERSONALITIES, undergrowth of the Heat t now been repaired and replaced, 


Berlin H.Q. of the Reich Security Police. In the photograph on : ing the erection of a permanent stone monument. 
the right an American journalist is seen reading the oo toe. DISCOVERED IN BERLIN. 


= 














AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN DURING THE BLITZ OF BRITAIN PERIOD IN 1940-41, 
OF SOME OF THE DAMAGE ON LIVERPOOL’S WATERFRONT. 
Among the cities of Britain subjected to blitz bombing by the Luftwaffe during the winter of 1940-41. 





A DRESS BEING WASHED AND IRONED IN SEVEN MINUTES IN A RADIO-HEATING Liverpool suffered as heavily as most. A wading port for Atlantic convoys, it was a priority target for 

. 7 . . German bombers. The above photograph, taken by ap R.A.F. reconnaissance aircraft in June 1941, shows 
APPABATUG, BURING AN EXHIBITION AT DORLAND WALL OF RADIO-FREQUENCY the shell of the burnt-out Customs bullding (left corre), while to the right the whitish eree indicates a 
HEATING APPARATUS DEVISED BY BRITISH SCIENTISTS TO EASE HOUSEHOLD TASKS- devastated area. Damaged dock installations and wharves, and the shells of other gutted buildings, can 


be seen. 
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NOW IN ALLIED CUSTODY: A REMNANT OF THE JAPANESE FLEET. 
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IN KURE BAY. 


At the beginning of the war Japan was one of the foremost naval Powers of the designed to destroy the remnants of the Japanese Navy. How near to total success 
world. She entered the war, it is stated, with 12 battleships, 9 front-line aircraft- those operations were, the figures given above show, and there can be little doubt 
carriers, 7 light carriers, 19 heavy cruisers, 24 light cruisers, about 165 destroyers that only the surrender of the Japanese anticipated the complete annihilation of 
and 140 first-line submarines. On August 2! Rear-Admiral Sherman, Deputy Chief that once great fleet. And the anchoring of the remnant, as shown in our picture, 
of Staff to Admiral Nimitz, announced that the coasts of Japan were strewn with in the bay which lies to the south of atom-devastated Hiroshima, will have helped 
the wreckage of her Navy and that all that remained of her great armada was to disillusion the Japanese of their old belief in their invincibility, and to have 


49 warships. The Pacific Fleet of the Allies had in July begun a series of operations revised their ideas of their destiny in Asia. 


eines sn sited 
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AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING UNITS OF THE JAPANESE NAVY ANCHORED SOUTH OF HIROSHIMA, 
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THE TRIAL AT LUNEBERG OF KRAMER AND 44 GAOLERS OF 
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HAROLD LE DRUILLENEG, A BRITISH SUBJECT WHO SUFFERED THE TERRORS OF BELSEN 
CAMP. HE GAVE HARROWING EVIDENCE OF THE GHASTLY HORRORS PRACTISED. 


SOME OF THE ACCUSED IN THE DOCK AT LUNEBERG COURT TRIAL. IN FRONT ARE 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) HERBA EHLERT (8), IRMA GRESE (9), AND ELSE LOTHE (10). 
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THE COURT SCENE AT LUNEBERG, WHERE (LEFT) FORTY-FIVE GERMAN OFFICIALS, WEARING NUMBERS, ARE ‘ON TRIAL THE PRESIDENT OF THE COURT, MAJOR-GENERAL H. P. M. 
BY COURT-MARTIAL. UNDER THEM ARE BRITISH OFFICERS, DEFENDING COUNSEL. 


JUDGES ARE SEATED ON KIGHT. ADVOCATE-GENERAL, MR. C. L. STIRLING. DURING THE TRIAL 


DR. ADA BIMKO, A JEWISH WOMAN DOCTOR, WHO GAVE 


GERHARD SCHIEDLAUSKY, CHIEF SURGEON OF BUCHENWALD 
EVIDENCE OF ATROCITIES AT AUSCHWITZ AND BELSEN. 


HELEN KLEIN, A POLISH JEW WITNESS, SIX MONTHS 
CAMP, HE STOOD ACCUSED OF PERFORMING OBSCENE OPERATIONS. 


IN BELSEN, PREVIOUSLY IN AUSCH 


cement enecee 


The trial of Kramer, commandant at Belsen, and forty-four others, charged with Some of the twenty accused women, previously at Auschwitz, were said to have evide 
the most ghastly crimes at Belsen and previously at Auschwitz, opened at regularly amused themselves by setting hounds on women prisoners, who were Colon 
Luneberg on September 17. Colonel Backhouse, chief prosecuting officer, in his torn to pieces.- The Jewish witness, Dr. Ada Bimko, whose father, mother, She 

outline declared that 13,000 corpses were found when British troops occupied 

the camp. Another 13,000 died within six weeks after that. The average life 


me emmenn on en cone meee —— 


brother, and little son were murdered at Auschwitz, picked out Johanna Borman 


as in the habit of setting her great hound on helpless prisoners. She walked Jerse 
of a man in Block 18, he said, was twelve days from the time of his arrival. down the well of the Court and picked out one after another, and gave damning those 


revolt 
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THE GHASTLY MURDER CAMPS OF BELSEN AND 


AUSCHWITZ. 


OTHER GERMAN WOMEN ON TRIAL; (L. TO R.) CHARLOTTE KLEIN, HERTHA BOTHE, FRIEDA 
WALTER, AND IRENE HASCHE, SOME OF WHOM WERE DENOUNCED BY 


DR. ADA BIMKO. 
ON LEFT IS THE NOTORIOUS JOSEF KRAMER, TERMED “‘ THE BEAST OF BELSEN,” 


FORMER 
COMMANDANT OF THE CAMP, TALKING TO HIS COUNSEL, MAJOR WINWOOD. 





BERNEY-FICKLIN, AND (LEFT) THE DEPUTY JUDGE THE PRISONERS, NUMBERED, ALL OF WHOM SELECTED BRITISH LEGAL 
A FILM OF THE ATROCITIES AT THE CAMP WAS SHOWN, DEFENDING COUNSEL IN FRONT. MANY HAD 


AID EXCEPT FOR ONE MAN, 


WITH THEIR 
BEEN AT AUSCHWITZ CAMP PREVIOUSLY, INCLUDING 


WOMEN, 





5 


BRIGADIER H. L. GLYN-HUGHES, R.A.M.C., THE THE PROSECUTING COUNSEL AT LUNEBFRG: (L. TO R.) COLONEL T. M. BACKHOUSE, MAJOR H. C. MORTON-BEALE, CAPTAIN ‘a 
FIRST MEDICAL OFFICER TO ENTER BELSEN. M. STEWART, AND LT.-COLONEL L. CONN, COLONEL BACKHOUSE DETAILED ATROCITIES UNPARALLELED IN HISTORY. 
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evidence against Kramer, both at Belsen and Auschwitz, at which latter camp, weighed only 7 stone, against a normal thirteen. He still limps from ill-treat- 
Colonel Backhouse contended, was ‘“‘ quite deliberate extermination of millions." ment, and led the Court to the foulest portions at Belsen when they visited it 
She accused Dr. Klein of sending persons into the incinerating chamber, giving 


for inspection. Dr. Bimko, telling of Auschwitz, 
revolting details. Terrible details at Belsen were revealed by 


alleged that she saw healthy 
Le Druilleneg, a | 


persons lined up for the gas chamber. One girl she knew, who cut a blanket 
to put around her shoulders one cold day, was sent promptly to the gas chamber 
Even Germans listening to the trial have called Kramer a 


Jersey man, who was, tortunately for himself, only nine days at Belsen, but in 


those nine days he was beaten, ill-treated, and starved, and when released he 


schweinhund 
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BRITAIN’S DUPLEX:DRIVE SWIMMING’ TANK. 
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A GROUP OF BRITAIN’S SWIMMING TANKS, THEIR CANVAS SCREENS DEFLATED, LINED 
UP AND WAITING TO BOARD A LANDING-CRAFT FOR A SEA EXERCISE. 





A SWIMMING TANK RUNNING DOWN THE RAMP OF A LANDING-CRAFT INTO 
THE SEA TO TAKE PART IN AN EXERCISE PRIOR TO D-DAY. 





SWIMMING TANKS COMING ASHORE IN GERMANY AFTER CROSSING THE RHINE. THEY 


WERE A SUCCESSFUL © SECRET WEAPON," TAKING THE GERMANS COMPLETELY BY SURPRISE. 


The story of Britain's swimming tanks was recently told by the War Office. Developed from the idea 
of Mr. Nicholas Straussler, the inventor, the secret of these Duplex-Drive tanks lies in a collapsible 
canvas screen completely surrounding the tank above its tracks and thus enabling it to float. In 
water it is driven by a propeller, and on touching dry land it can go into action in a matter of 
seconds, The swimming tanks used in the D-Day invasion of Normandy were fully successful, com- 
pletely surprising the Germans, who threw up their hands in surrender the moment a number of these 

monsters" emerged from the sea, shook off their “ skirts,” and opened fire. The swimming’ tanks 
were also used in the Scheldt Estuary and the crossing of the Rhine and Elbe. Their use was not 
restricted to North-West Europe. In the final operations in Italy they were manned by the 7th Hussars, 
and but for the collapse of Japan would have been used in the Far East by the 25th Dragoons. 
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A VERSATILE NEW BRITISH WARPLANE. 


The latest British aircraft to be released from the secret list, the Blackburn Firebrand, is a highly 
versatile addition to the strength of the Fleet Air Arm. Described as a high-performance torpedo 
’plane, it can, in fact, carry a variety of attack weapons, including torpedo, bombs, and rocket 
projectiles. In addition to these, it is armed with four cannon. Powered by a Bristol “‘ Centaurus” 
engine of over 2000 h.p., it combines the speed and manceuvrability of a fighter with the precision of 
a bomber, and is said to be the fastest single-engined torpedo-carrying aircraft in the world. Other 
British aircraft achievements recently reported include the jet-propelled Vampire fighter and the Hornet 
long-range fighter, both described in last week’s “ Illustrated London News.”” Among other good news 
of British aircraft is the fact that the Vickers Viking air-liner is now in production and that the peak 
output of between twenty-five and thirty a month will be reached by_or before next autumn. 





THE BLACKBURN FIREBRAND IN FLIGHT, CARRYING A TORPEDO. THIS VERSATILE 
NEWCOMER TO THE FLEET AIR ARM CAN CARRY BOMBS OR ROCKET PROJECTILES. 





FIREBRAND. IT COMBINES THE SPEED AND 


AN UNDERSIDE VIEW OF THE NEW 
WITH THE PRECISION OF A BOMBER. 


MANCEUVRABILITY OF A FIGHTER 
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A FIREBRAND ON THE GROUND, ITS WINGS FOLDED BACK IN THE “ PARKING ”’ POSITION. 
NOTE THE TWO PAIRS OF CANNON IN THE LEADING EDGES OF THE WINGS. 
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SCRAPBOOK OF THE WEEK: SIDELIGHTS ON 


Ak OR 
BEFORE WING COMMANDER GIBSON’S FAMOUS EXPLOIT—THE MOHNE DAM: A RECENTLY- 
DISCOVERED SECRET OFFICIAL GERMAN PICTURE, SHOWING THE MASSIVE CONSTRUCTION. 
One of the most stirring exploits of the war was that in which Wing Commander Gibson, V.C., and 
his specially trained crews destroyed the Mohne Dam and by bursting the wall of the 134,000,000-ton 
water reservoir, flooded a great area and wrecked the Ruhr Valley’s 300 hydro-electric works. We 


give above two photographs, which have been recently discovered in closely-guarded German official 
archives. show not only the massive construction of the dam—to pierce which special bombs 





A PAGEANT AMONG THE RUINS OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL: ONE OF THE SCENES, 
SHOWING HENRY VII. VISITING COVENTRY IN I451I. 


To aid in the piiins of Coventry Cathedral, so desperately “‘coventrated”’ by the Luftwaffe, a 

pageant entitled In t End, the Beginning,” has been recently staged a the ruins of the 

Cathedral. Famous incidents in the history of Coventry are being portrayed, the one we show 

above represents King Henry VII. visiting Coventry Cathedral (then St. Michael's Church) after the 
Battle of Bosworth and the citizens of Coventry assembled to welcome him. 
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EX-PRISONERS OF WAR FROM THE FAR EAST RECEIVING A GREAT WELCOME AS THEY 
STEP FROM THE LAUNCH AT POOLE, DORSET. 


Released pepe fom Ja prison camps have been recently arriving by flying-boat at Prole 

Harbour, in Dorset. The few parties were very small in number and their arrival was un- 

heralded. When it was a in the district, however, what was happening, a local welcome was 

arranged and our picture shows the Mayor of Poole, at the head of the tere, waiting to greet tne 
who, it is stated, looked, though gaunt and ill, happy to home again. 
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VICTORY. 
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AFTER THE EXPLOIT THAT WON WING COMMANDER GIBSON HIS V.C.: THE MOHNE DAM, 
A GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FOUR HOURS AFTER THE BURST. 

and the most careful planning and practice were necessary—but also the completely successful destruc- 

tion thereof, the second photograph being taken, it is stated, only four hours after the first piercing 

of the wall. It is fitting that Germany herself should have supplied these striking testimonials to the 

brilliancy of the gd and the unforgettable courage of the airmen of the R.A.F. in this great 

achievement of May 1! 





VICTORY BELLS: THE SCRAP FROM WRECKED GERMAN AIRCRAFT CONVERTED INTO BELLS 
AND NOW TO BE SOLD FOR THE R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 


The scrap from the wrecks of German aircraft is now to serve a joyful purpose. Cast into the shape 

of small handbells and engraved with the heads of the original Big Three—Churchill, Roosevelt and 

Stalin—they are to be sold for £1 each and at once to benefit the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund and to 

celebrate in victory the great achievements which made victory possible. Each one will have the 

inscription “Cast with metal from German aircraft shot down over Britain 1939-1945." A number of 

them, autographed by pilots and heads of the R.A.F., were recently auctioned, Mr. Will Hay acting 
as the auctioneer. 





RETURNING WARRIORS OF OTHER DAYS: A SCENE FROM A RECENT PAGEANT 
AT BLACKHEATH, SHOWING THE VETERANS RETURNED FROM AGINCOURT. 


To celebrate Victory and Thanksgiving for Victory, the Borough of Greenwich recently sponsored a 
t on Blackheath and on September 22 the return of Henry V. from his victory at Agincourt 


his arrival at Blackheath (which took . a on November 1415) were again enacted. The 
ner and Mayoress of Creenwich in celebration of the victories of to-day, one of 


were and 
the most famous of the Penelish victories of yesterday was recalled 
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q NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
1. i = = 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HIS month America bulks large—and with the word “ bulk’ I naturally come to 

‘‘ Forever Amber”? (Macdonald; 12s. 6d.). It may be petty to judge a novel by 

size, and for that matter ‘‘ War and Peace ”’ is also extremely long. This book, moreover, 

I hear, has swept America, and the jacket rather suggests that it is almost ‘‘ War and 
Peace.”” So let us see. 

Amber St. Clare, at the time of King Charles’s restoration, is a village maiden of sixteen. 
(She has a romantic origin, but as she never finds this out, it seems neither here nor there.) 
She is, of course, beautiful ; and there is about her ‘‘ a kind of warm luxuriance, something 
immediately suggestive to the men of pleasurable fulfilment.” On the village green she 
meets Lord Carlton, with green-grey eyes and a narrow black moustache on his upper lip. 
‘* His good looks were spectacular—but they were not the most important thing about 
him. For his face had an uncompromising ruthlessness and strength which marked him, 
in spite of his obvious aristocracy, as an adventurer and gambler, a man free from bonds 
and ties.” 

Amber promptly flings herself at this handsome head, and insists on going up to London ; 
to which Lord Carlton agrees, with the proviso that he will not marry her. And, in fact, 
he shortly sails off privateering. Amber, left alone, takes to prostitution like a duck to 
water, and sees all sides of life—Newgate and Alsatia, Blackfriars and Whitehall. She 
becomes an actress and a kept woman ; she marries a rich old merchant and a couple of 
lords—and finally rises to be a duchess, through 
the good graces of Charles II. While every 
now and then Lord Carlton comes back from a 
trip, refuses to marry her, and goes off again. 

It is all very like life, if life is to be defined as 
one damned thing after another. In fact, it has 
no shape at all, and might just as well go on for 
8000 pages as for 800. I sometimes thought it 
would. But, of course, the “ plot” is chiefly a 
peg for displays of Restoration London. Miss 
Winsor, to do her justice, has read this up—a 
good deal of Defoe, a mass of anecdotage, a little 
history. She knows about the Duke of York 
and Anne Hyde, about the King and Frances 
Stewart, and so on, She has thoroughly grasped 
the facts that it was a coarse and violent age, 
and that Whitehall was corrupt. She makes the 
Great Plague quite sufficiently disgusting, and never 
causes Amber’s language to err on the genteel 
side. (On the other hand, the “ period ”’ style 
tends to lapse into modernity with a bump.) 
That she has} immense energy, no one will deny. 
But there are no characters and the book just 
goes on and on—growing less and less attractive. 

On page 800 (the last) an awful thought struck 
me. Amber, still rejected, is about to pursue 
Lord Carlton across the ocean. She is now 
twenty-six. There seems no obstacle to another 
800 pages about her doings in America—and even 
then, at the present rate of going, there would 
be plenty of life in her. For ever Amber, indeed. 

It is regrettable that one can say less about 
‘Crazy Weather" (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.). For this 
is a real subject and an exceptional little book. It is about 
a white boy in Arizona who runs away with a Mojave 
Indian. The Mojave has not run away; he is only 
* travelling,” to do a Great Thing against hostile Piutes and 
find a man’s name. South Boy, on the other hand, is afraid 
of being sent to school. But he can “ think Indian” as 
freely as he thinks white, and indeed, has two views of the 
world, self-consistent but incompatible. Which rather 
distresses him. 

On his journey with Havek he is not merely thinking 
but living Indian, and the Mojave theology, customs and 
tradition reveal themselves with unforced charm. There 
is a fair amount of action, too. The boys find, not their 
band of Piutes, but one Piute, who is enough in himself, 
being a mad witch-doctor. And they gain a victory satis- 
fying to Havek—though South Boy, going white again, 
thinks it rather a muddle and anti-climax. Still, he too 
feels that the expedition has made a man of him; though, 
as he is white, after all, his will have to be a white future— 
only not the one his mother intended. I am sorry 
Mr. McNichols gave him such a very white refrain—‘' We're 
gonna get rich ""—to finish off. But in the main it is 
fascinating. 

This is the natural place for ‘“* Young "Un "’ (Cape ; 9s. 6d.), 
also from America, and about children—a settler’s children 
in the Adirondack country, deserted by their Pa when the 
cabin with Ma inside has burnt to the ground. The three 
young Posts, however, helped or hindered by their neigh- 
bours, make good—chiefly owing to Dan'l’s iron will and 
little Viney’s more than sisterly support, for Eldest soon 
marries Preacher, Mr. Best is homely and idyllic, and pro- 
vides a flavour of children’s story in more senses than one. 

It is a very far cry to Roger Fulford, whose “ Right 
Honourable Gentleman" (John Murray; 6s.) sketches 
the career of a Liberal opportunist between the wars. The 
author clearly knows his stuff; he writes with keen-eyed malice afd, even to the least 
initiated, will not be dull. On the other hand, Augustus Stryver is not a person, nor 
surrounded by persons. And the plot is ail politics—a tract for the times. 

And now to crime. Mr. E. R. Punshon, after running somewhat wild, has come back 
with. an extremely good story. Ghost-seers in a vast, deserted house : a vanishing blood- 
stain; an undiscovered Vermeer, hunted by a posse of art experts—you will admit it 
sounds good, Bobby Owen, now Deputy Chief Constable, is as domestic as ever—but 
Mr. Punshon has style. And in “ There's a Reason for Everything " (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 
he gives us first-class entertainment. 

Gladys Mitchell, too, is less chaotic than I have known her. Atmosphere and Mrs. 
Bradley we have as usual; but “ The Rising of the Moon" (Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.) can 
be followed and, indeed, one can guess the criminal; which does no harm. In a little 
Thames-side town of some grubbiness, a succession cf young women meet violent deaths. 
The narrator is a small boy; the climax is horrid and dramatic. 

I hope it does not seem insular to put “ The Applegreen Cat" (Hammond ; &s. 6d.) 
in a lower class. For Frances Crane is an American, and her (unofficial) detective is a 
U.S. Marine. And though the setting is English, the characters are not—with a few ex- 
ceptions, like the Inspector and the first corpse. Frankly, I have already forgotten just 
who murdered who, and why ; but it began with a housemaid, the talk is lively, and the 
action plentiful. And the local colour has its amusing side. K. Jonn, 
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NO. 198, STRAND : THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
FROM 1842 TQ 1905. 


(Reproduced from our issue of August 30, 1879.) 





A BUSY SCENE OUTSIDE “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
OFFICES AT 198, STRAND, IN 1851. 
(From our issue of May 24, 1851.) 


For sixty-three years “ The Illustrated London News” was published from 
198, Strand, at the Milford Lane corner. 
years, the same site has been re-acquired and this paper will be able to 
return to its old location. The first issue of the paper (May 14, 1842) 
was planned at a printing works at 10, Crane Court, leet Street. This 
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WAR WORK OF AN ENERGETIC WOMAN. 


T is a pity Miss Naomi Jacob should be so fond of the word “‘ me”’ in entitling her 
autobiographical reminiscences. ‘‘ Me,’’ ““ Me Again,” ‘‘ More about Me,”’ and ‘* Me 
in Wartime ” may indicate a certain continuity, but when we get “ ME AND THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN ”’ (Hutchinson; 15s.), an impression of egotism not far removed from the Kaiser’s 
“* Me und Gott ”’ is apt to be created in the minds of those who do not know this volatile, 
energetic, witty and very human woman. It would, indeed, be sad if the title dissuaded 
any from reading her latest book of life. For it abounds in good things, be they descriptions 
of people and places, incidents and adventures, or stories rich and piquant. Joie de vivre 
emanates from practically every page as we read how she became a speaker for the Ministry 
of Information and travelled about England from one war factory to another, returned 
to the stage to act with John Gielgud, Yvonne Arnaud and others, joined E.N.S.A. as 
a Welfare Officer, and went to North Africa, Sicily and Italy—obviously to win all hearts 
and be beloved as “ Auntie Mickie.”” She seems to know everybody-—certainly everybody 
in the theatrical world; so that everything she saw and did provokes some memory or 
anecdote. To select any one example from such a galaxy would be invidious. They 
range from the Athenzum to Dunkirk beaches. This is the most vigorously alive 
and human book that has appeared for a long time. But what a title! As her 
driver said when hungry Italian children watched every mouthful as he ate his 
sandwiches: ‘‘ By gum, that’s a bit too mooch, that is.” 

If any should feel that the zest for life and 
laughter animates Miss Jacob’s book to excess, 
an antidote is to hand in Michael Fyodrov’s 
autobiography, “‘ DEATH MY GENERATION ”’ 
(Jarrolds; 12s. 6d.). He begins by telling us 
that “if you really want to make life difficult 
for a man, let his father be a Russian nobleman of 
ancient lineage and his mother a descendant of 
puritanical American pioneers . . . because year 
after year his soul will be churned by the struggle 
of conflicting loyalties, traditions, hereditary 
passions, so that he sometimes cries out for mercy 
and curses because he was not born an unemotional 
man with a settled background and an effortless 
morality.” With such a beginning the reader 
should know what to expect—and gets it in full 
measure, as may be realised when the seven 
divisions of the book are headed: Russia, 
America, France, England, Germany, Peace, 
War. And just as he wanders the face of the 
earth, so Fyodrov wanders from search to belief 
and from belief to search. He takes up an attitude 
and drops it for another, like a child with too 
many toys. ‘When I still believed what my 
mother told me,” he writes, ‘“‘ I blamed the Jews 
for the world’s ills. Then international finance. 
Then, when I was a left-winger, I blamed the 
ruling classes. Later, I blamed Fascism. Now, 
what is there left for me to spit at?” And surely 
the answer must be, Why spit ? Yet in the years 
he roamed the world he saw much, and talked 
a-plenty, and thought in his muddled, unstable 
fashion, so that one reads his record with interest 
interspersed with irritation, wishing that he would grow up. 

Michael Fyodrov covers three decades in his search for 
something of which even now he is not too sure as to what 
it should be. Julius Braunthal adds a fourth to his quest. 
“In SEARCH OF THE MILLENNIUM” (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) is 
the work of an Austrian Socialist who, at the beginning of 
the century, saw the Socialist idea as a magnificent vision 
“ clothed with the beauty of a thousand stars.” His forty 
years’ search, however, has somewhat sobered and saddened, 
though he still holds to the Marxian conception of a 
Socialist world revolution being “‘ the only alternative to 
the tragic reality of nationalistic-imperialist world wars.” 
In its way his book is a useful record of Continental politics 
as seen through the red spectacles of a follower of Marx. 
There is disillusionment at the repeated failures of inter- 
national Socialism ; yet he hopes for its revival, despite the 
fact that the millennium he seeks is not brought appreciably 
nearer by this record of his search. 

Herr Braunthal was fortunate in being expelled from 
Austria in 1935. Should he read the story of the anti-Nazi 
revolt of Munich students in 1943, now published under the 
title “‘ Seven Were Hancep "” (Gollancz ; 3s. 6d.), he will 
doubtless ponder what would have been his fate had he 
remained. This is the first time the details of the students’ 
revolt have been told. All the brutality of the Nazi technique 
is here. The story is told by a student who escaped, and 
who calls himself Karl Gluck, though this is not his real 
remises, name. There are some blanks which might well have been 


Now, after an absence of forty 





and a number of subsequent issues were p 
No. 320, Strand, a part of the site now occu 
September 1842 the paper moved to the building we show above, No. 198, 
became the centre of the editorial, maneqere. 

financial and publishing activities of the paper, the editorial work being 
second floor overlooking St. Clement Danes Church. 

For sixty-three years, until February 1905, publication continued from 
that address. A view of the newly-acquired premises on the same site 

is given on the opposite page. 
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by Australia House. In filled ; but the account seems circumstantial enough, though, 
curiously enough, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., describes it 
in her preface as “ this imaginative description of an episode 
in German resistance to Hitlerism.” She strives hard, too, 
to show that it proves that a large section of the German 
populace were anti-Nazi. Yet the account of events leading 
up to the revolt prove that some, at least, of the 
conspirators were moved to act, not because they were anti-Nazi, but because 
Hitler had failed. Had Stalingrad been a German victory, neither Sergeant Adrian 
Probst nor Hans Scholl and his sister would have been among the seven who were hanged. 
It is much too soon to expect a full and authoritative aceount of the part played by 
any of the fighting Services in the war. Consequently, “ America’s Navy 1n Worip 
War II,” by Gilbert Cant (Hutchinson; 25s.), cannot be taken as a definitive record. 
The author, however, has been concerned to tell his countrymen and countrywomen as 
much as possible, within the limits of security demands, of the work of their ships and men. 
“A couple in Iowa or Texas,” he argues, “‘ who have the right to give three or five sons 
to die in a single ship, have also the right to know something of why they died, whether 
their force was well commanded, whether their ships were well officered, and whether their 
deaths were necessary so that others might live.” Had he been able to carry out this 
programme in full, a very different book would have had to be written. As it is, he has 
collated much information and presents it in readable form. His attempts to assess and 
explain Pearl Harbour and Singapore will provoke many critics, but his accounts of the 
battle of the Coral Sea and other great Pacific engagements are welcome. English readers 
will follow his story of the loss of ** Repulse " and “ Prince of Wales " with mixed feelings. 
The limitations of the work are emphasised by the fact that it was completed before 
the end of the European War and that the list of U.S. warships lost is taken only to 
December 31, 1942. W. R. Catverr. 
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ON THE SITE WHERE ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM WAS BORN. 
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A MAGNIFICENT NEW HOME FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” ON THE GROUND WHERE IT WAS FOUNDED. 


In 1842 “ The Illustrated London News,” the earliest illustrated newspaper and 
thus the father of all illustrated papers, saw the light of day at 198, Strand, and 
was issued from the premises shown on the opposite page. In 1905, these 
premises were given up and since that date ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” 
has been edited from various other offices, although the printing works, adjoining 
the old offices, have continuously occupied the site on which they were originally 
installed. Now, fittingly, “ The Illustrated London News" will retusn to its first 
habitat; but in a building more imposing and in keeping with its standing as 
the earliest and probably still the leading illustrated paper in the world. “ The 
wheel is come full circle,” and “ The Illustrated London News" will return home 


as soon as some damage by blast from flying bombs has been repaired. The 
freehold property 195-198, Strand, which we show above, was bought at auction 
for £175,000 on. September 19 by Illustrated Newspapers, Ltd. (Messrs. E. A 
Shaw and Partners, of Bow Street, acting for the purchasers). This fine building, 
which stands at the corner of the Strand and Milford Lane and faces St. Clement 
Danes Church, will be used as offices for ‘ The Illustrated London News" and 
its associated papers. It was built for the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
to the design of Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A., and was opened in July 1907 
by Lord Oxford and Asquith (then the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time) 
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AN IRREPARABLE ARTISTIC LOSS: TWO HISTORIC VERONA BRIDGES DESTROYED. | 
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“\ THESE CRUMBLED PIERS ARE THE REMNANTS OF THE PONTE SCALIGERO, 
CAN GRANDE Il. IN 1354 TO SPAN THE ADIGE FROM HIS RESIDENCE, CASTEL VECCHIO. 


BUILT: BY 





2* VIEW UP THE RIVER ADIGE, VERONA, OF CASTEL VECCHIO AND THE REMAINS OF THE ¥ 
“ 


WORLD-FAMOUS MEDIAVAL BRIDGE, PONTE SCALIGERO, DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS. 














A VIEW FROM THE LEFT BANK OF THE RIVER ADIGE OF THE PINNACLED PONTE 
SCALIGERO AS IT WAS BEFORE THE HUNS BLEW IT UP IN APRIL OF THIS YEAR. , 
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THE PONTE SCALIGERO, LOOKING ALONG ITS PINNACLE-WALLED CARRIAGE-WAY FROM 
CASTEL VECCHIO TO THE BORGO TRENTO ON THE LEFT BANK OF THE ADIGE. 























THE PONTE DELLA 
BLOWN UP BY THE HUN VANDALS, PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION. 


PIETRA, THE SECOND OF VERONA’S TWO FAMOUS BRIDGES WANTONLY 5 ALL 


THAT NOW REMAINS OF THE HISTORIC PONTE DELLA PIETRA, WHICH WAS 
SCHEDULED AS THE EARLIEST OF ALL SURVIVING ROMAN’ BRIDGES. 








We are indebted to Sir Leonard Woolley, Archwological Adviser to the War Office, 
for the following official details concerning the wanton destruction *by the Germans 
of two of the finest historic bridges of Italy, the Ponte Scaligero and the Ponte della 
Pietra at Verona. The preservation of these two bridges had been the preoccupation 
of both the Allied and the German Command. Not only were they Allied Listed 
Monuments and additionally subject to special Air Force instructions in relation to 
bombing targets in Verona, but the German High Command also had promised to 
take all r able res to preserve them from destruction. On October 11, 1944, 
in reply to official Italian requests, Field-Marshal Kesselring wrote: “ Ref. your letter 
September 30 | inform you that, in accordance with the request of the Chief of 
Verona Province, dated September 23, 1944, and addressed to the High Command 
of the German Wehrmacht, | have already assured that the two bridges, Ponte 
Scaligero (near Castel Vecchio) and Ponte della Piedra are to be spared as far as 
possible. The preserving of the two monumental bridges is for me a natural duty, 
so far as | shall be able to justify it according to the necessities of the war.— 
Kesselring General Field-Marshal."' In implementation of this assurance, heavy 








concrete road-blocks were established by the Superintendency of Monuments in collabora- 
tion with the German Platzkommandant. Both bridges were thus made impracticable 
for heavy traffic, and the demolition of the road-blocks would have taken far longer 
than the construction of military bridges elsewhere. ‘‘ We thus thought,” reports the 
Italian Superintendent of Monuments, Verona, “ that we could be sure about the fate 
of the two bridges.” His report, however, goes on to say that on the morning of 
April 25, 1945, “we observed that the Germans were beginning to arrange explosives 
for the demolition of ali the bridges. From that moment began a painful wandering 
through all the Offices’ and Military Commands of the area.... It was at last 
possible for us to contact the High Command and be assured that the bridges would 
be protected." Later, “at 4.30 p.m. of the same day in the Office of the Military 
Platzkommandant, | obtained fresh formal assurance on the same subject.... At 
8.30 p.m. all the Veronese bridges were blown up."" From these official facts it is 
thus clear that the ruining of these historic bridges was a senseless piece of destruc- 
tion carried out in defiance of high authority, and, in view of the measures previously 
taken, with no military justification. 
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PORTRAITS IN SCULPTURE: 
A V.-AND- A. EXHIBITION. 


“KING CHARLES II.""; ENGLISH, LATE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. (TERRACOTTA.) 


‘MR. BAKER " ; BY GIOVANNI LORENZO BERNINI (1598-1680). 
ABOUT 1638. 


“ KING CHARLES 11."; BY HONORE PELL (DATES 
UNKNOWN). SIGNED AND DATED 1684. 
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“KING CHARLES I."'; BY HUBERT LE SUEUR 


(DIED 1670). SIGNED AND DATED 1631. “GIOVANNI CHELLINI"’; BY ANTONIO ROSSELINO (1427-1478). 


SIGNED AND DATED 1456. 


“THE POET FRANCESCO BRACCIOLINI " ; 
ALGARDI (1602-1654). ABOUT 


“ PORTRAIT OF A DIVINE’; BY MICHAEL RYSBRACH (c. 1694-1770) 
DATED 1724. 


‘KING HENRY VII." ; BY PIETRO TORREGIANO (1472-1528). PAINTED 
TERRACOTTA. ABOUT 1504. 


“THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE ; BY PIERRE CHINARD 
(1756-1813). EARLY XIXth CENTURY. 


The exhibition of Portraits in Sculpture, from which our illustrations are drawn, perhaps helpful to show the difficulties as well as the achievements of this form of 
has been mounted at the Victoria and Albert Museum and opened on September 20. | art. A number of new masterpieces of Italian sculpture, recently returned from their 
It is devoted to the development of portrait sculpture from the fifteenth to the repository, are also on view. The bust of Mr. Baker (shown above) recalls that 


nineteenth century; and in addition to the intrinsic interest of the subject, it is felt 
that, at a time when the question of war memorials is very much to the fore, it is 


this gentleman was Charles |.'s secret agent and among other activities arranged for 
Bernini to execute a bust of Charles |. which no longer exists. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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ECHO SOUNDING IN 


NSTEAD of swinging the lead, the mariner can now 
reckon his depths by marking the seconds sound- 
waves take to echo from the bottom to his ship. The 
idea is as old as Lord Kelvin’s soundings for the trans- 
atlantic cable, and the echo sounder in its modern design 
and competence finds its highest value in sounding the 
sea bottom. Its ability, first revealed in the first Great 
War and most strikingly confirmed in this one, is not 
that merely of sounding a depth, but that of sounding it 
so continuously, while the ship carrying it moves, as to 


a 


CHE SOS 


By E. S. GREW. 


strikingly demonstrated during the war, when operation 
‘* Pluto’ was concerned in laying pipe-lines under water 
to carry petrol to the armies overseas. This operation took 
two forms, namely, ship-to-shore pipe-lines through which 
tankers could discharge to the shore on the Normandy 
coast immediately behind the Army, and, secondly, the 
“Pluto” pipe-lines laid right across the English Channel 
from England to France. 

The ship-to-shore pipe-lines had to be hauled out from 
the shore over the sea-bed until the end was in deep 
enough water to allow a 
moored tanker to connect 





with it. Then, when the 








destination was at hand, 
pipe-lines had to. be 
taken ashore over the 
sea-bed to the best spots 
for receiving them. Ob- 
viously it was of the 
greatest importance that 
the character of the 
bottom along which the 
pipes were to be hauled 
should be accurately 





ascertained, so as to 
know what line to take 





and which to avoid. For 














this purpose Husun shal- 
low-water echo sounders 
with outboard oscillators 
on Army bridging pon- 
toons were employed. 
The first reconnaissance 
for the tank - to-shore 
pipes was made off Port 
en Bassin, a little port 
midway between the 
British and American 





A TYPICAL ECHO-SOUNDER RECORD MADE IN A TRAWLER PASSING OVER A FISHING-GROUND. 


Two sections of a record (the lower follows on the upper) made by a Husun British Admiralty Recording p 
The scale (upper left) gives the depth in fathoms and the straight line at the top of the port is rock, 


Echo Sounder. 


represents the surface of the sea. The dark wavy line is the automatic reading of the ocean bottom as 
the trawler proceeds. The character of the bottom is shown by the thickness of the line; the thicker 
the line, the harder the bottom. The dark smudges indicate shoals of fish. Approximately an hour’s 


reading is given. 


draw on a chart a contour map of the sea bottom. Deep 
and shallow water respond alike to its enquiry and echoes 
back their changing depths. Big ships and little employ 
it. R.M.S. ‘* Queen Mary ” and R.M.S. ‘* Queen Elizabeth ” 
are equipped with the British Admiralty Husun Recording 
Echo Sounder. Other Husun echo-sounding gear was 
fixed to a rowing-boat surveying the depths of the English 
lakes ; and related gear is carried by the big colliers, known 
to watermen as “ flat-irons,’’ which come up the Thames 
carrying coal to power stations and gasworks, 

The experimental stage of echo sounding is now past. 
There will be improvements in minor details, but the 
Admiralty Husun Recording Echo Sounder, made by 
Henry Hughes and Son, Ltd., may be taken as an example 
of the instrument which accomplishes with precision and 
without delay what echo sounding sets out to do. It is 
an electro;chemical recorder, the record being made by a 
revolving stylus which marks on a strip of sensitised paper 
slowly passing beneath it the messages it receives from 
below. The remaining parts of the equipment comprise 
a contactor and two magneto-striction oscillators, The 
sequence of operation is 
as follows: A_ control 
switch opens and shuts 
to allow a range of elec- 
tric current to pass from 
a charged condenser 
through the windings of 
a transmitter and so 
to cause the emission of 
a sound impulse. The 
impulse returns from the 
sea bottom or any inter- 
posed obstacle as an echo 
which is received and, 
after being amplified, is 
applied to the recording 
stylus, which leaves on 
the sensitised paper a 
mark at a point on it 
proportional to the echo 
time. (The number of 
echoes received ranges, 
according to the type of 
recorder employed, from 
75 or 96 a minute to 
300, 400 or more.) The 
successive marks on the 
slowly moving paper form 
a continuous contour 
line, a “ graph " showing 
clearly the smallest 
variations in depth, and 
even affording indication 
of the character of the 
sea-bed, 

The versatility of the 
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THE DEPTH AND CHARACTER 


echo sounder was most SHOAL 





landing beaches on the 
Normandy coast. The 
foreshore on either side 


forming a sort of shelf 
beyond which is sand. 
What had to be done 
was to find a gap in 
the shelf through which the pipe could be hauled across 
level rock and so out on to sand. Thanks to the echo 
sounder the gap was found, the best passage detected, 
and an immeasurable amount of time saved in supplying 
petrol to the armies when it was most wanted. In all, 
four pipes were hauled out, two for the British Army on 
either side of Port en Bassin and two for the American Army 
at St. Honorine, two miles west. The important service 
rendered was not that of recording depth, but in affording 
a picture of the sea-bed, and showing, moreover, to a 
great extent the nature of the bottom—rock, or rock on 
or under sand. 

The passage of the “ Pluto’’ pipes across the Channel 
from England to France may not improperly be said to 
have been piloted by the echo sounder : and the working 
of the pipes essentially assisted. 

A pipe of the type used in operation “ Pluto,” especially 
the steel pipe which came off the drum, if laid across a 
gully on the bottom or over an obstruction such as a wreck, 
would for a portion of its length be left in suspension, 
unsupported by the sea-bed. In this condition the tidal 


SAND 


A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING SHOWING HOW AN ECHO SOUNDER GUIDES A TRAWLER, REVEALING 
OF THE SEA BOTTOM AND INDICATING THE PRESENCE OF A 


OF FIsH. (Drawn by G. H. Davis.) 














WAR AND PEACE. 


streams, running in the English Channel at 3} knots in 
the middle and in the Straits, and as much as 5 or 6 knots 
off Cherbourg, would set up vibrations that would wear 
away the pipe at its unsupported points. In the Straits 
of Dover, where 500 miles of ‘‘ Pluto ”’ pipe were successfully 
laid, and worked, in the winter months of 1944-45, an 
echo survey of the route proposed was made before the 
operation. A motor-launch fitted with an echo-sounding 
instrument preceded the laying vessel; and when the 
Hamel steel pipe off the drum was being laid, the leading 
tugs were also fitted with echo-sounding apparatus. 

Its last contribution of this kind was made when the 
pipe-lines had got as far as the west bank of the Rhine, 
and had to be taken across the river, As before, the 
problem was to find a route along which the pipe could 
lie without suspension in the rapid current. The same 
installation which had served at Port en Bassin was sent 
to the Rhine with an officer and a small part of Force 
Pluto. It found for the Royal Engineers the best way and 
prevented the use of a worse one, so that the operation 
was enabled to take the pipe-line into the heart of 
Germany. 

These operations reveal the use of echo sounding for 
navigational and depth-surveying purposes. They may 
be directed to the different aim of the fisheries. An 
archaic way of sounding for shoals of fish is still employed ~ 
on the west coast of America by the seine fishermen off 





AN ECHO SOUNDER FITTED ON THE PILOT-HOUSE WALL 

OF A TRAWLER. THE RECORD, WITH CHARACTERISTIC 

READING (SEE UPPER PICTURE), CAN BE SEEN EMERGING. 

Photographs reproduced from Bulletin No. LX 11. of the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada. 


British Columbia and Alaska. A steel wire, with a lead 
attached, is sunk to a depth of some fifty fathoms in waters 
where shoals of herring are suspected, and a shoal coming 
into contact with this “ feeling wire’ sends a vibration 
up it recognisable by a knowledgeable fisherman. But 
as it shows neither the extent nor the thickness of the 
shoal, the Pacific Biological Station equipped two years 
ago a research vessel with an echo sounder to find if it 
would give better results. They were moved thereto by 
knowing that for a number of years past the echo sounder 
had been used in Norwegian waters for finding cod ; and 
for determining shoals of sprat and herring, and finding 
bottoms suitable for prawn fishing. The trials off British 
Columbia, if they did not wholly convert the seiners to 
the newfangled instrument, showed in all respects it was 
a better detector and valuer of assembling and dispersing 
shoals than the feeling wire. It is not necessary to go so 
far afield to find practical acknowledgment of the Husun 
echo sounders. North Sea trawlers have them, and the 
service they render is manifold. In the first place, the 
Husun echo sounder enables a big, modern trawler, of the 
type of the “ Alsey” of Grimsby, to search the bottom 
up to 360 fathoms, and so to discover whether the ground 
is clear of fastenings that might rip up a complete set of 
gear. Secondly, with the aid of the “ graph” that has 
been made, the trawler’s skipper can find his way to ground 
previously covered with success and shoot his trawl there 
a second time. The echo sounder that has found a school 
will again find it. The echo comes back ; and an echo that 
will rebound from a sprat will also serve for the whale. 
One of the whaling “ factory ships" has been equipped 
with special echoing gear that will sound two miles deep. 
The echo has also lately been used to find seaweed. 
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The best cookers deserve 
the best fuel 





























THE “SMOKELESS” FUEL 


PHURNACITE is highly recom- 
mended by the makers of 
ESSE & AGA Cookers. For all 
types of installations — from 
ome nf domestic models to heavy duty 
Regd. Designs 839903-825610 ~~ it Is the ideal fuel. We re- 

gret PHURNACITE supplies are 
restricted, owing to the unpre- 
cedented demand. 





t Auxiliary Ketch 
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The traditional Morning 
Suit continues to add 
glamour to weddings and 
formal functions—and it 
never ceased to appear, 
even at the height of the 
blitz. Of course, our Hire 
Service makes it easy for 
the man without coupons, 
especially as he can hire 
the etceteras such as shirt, 
tie, shoes as well. Also, 


the same service is available 





for evening dress. 


MOSS BROS 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 


Temple Bar 4477 (12 lines). 





Also at Manchester, Bristol, Camberley, Portsmouth, Bournemouth. 
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Vitabuo Life - Saving 
y OVERCOAT. 
Fg alas, we cannot for the present make 
any more of the wonderful VITABUOY Life- 
Saving Overcoats, we have a small number still 
in stock in large, medium and small size. Their 
price (including Purchase Tax) is 114/- and they 
require 16 clothing coupons. If you need one you 
should order at once before it is too late. In doing 
so, please quote Chest 
measurement and Height. 


Vitabeau 


R.N. and R.A.F. 
RAINCOATS. 


O far as we know, there 

are no VITABEAU 
Tropal-Interlined Coats 
available anywhere, but 
we still hold small stocks 
of R.N. and R.A.F. Officers 
Raincoats and these can 
be obtained through the 
leading Service outfitters. 





Vitabuoy Products Ltd. 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.| 


Telephone : BiShopsgate 6565. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL COMPANY - LTD 
OXFORD 
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“Every home ought to have a refrigerator” 


H.M. The Queen at the Building Centre, London 


Prestcold will make 
refrigeration an 
every-household word 



















































































Milk of — 
Magn esta 


(Regd) 


Tablets 


By effectively correct- 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
convenient to carry and 
may be taken as re 
quired. 


Recommended by Members of 


¥, 





























the Medical Profession. 




















































































































* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 


of Phillip? preparation of magnesia. obtainable, 





Capsules — 100 - 8/6 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two | A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut 
vitamins without which it is im- | Oil— one of the richest natural 
possible to maintain health. They | sources of these vitamins — will 
are ‘protective’ vitamin A and build up your resistance and 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, unfor- | stamina and prove of inestimable 
tunately, they are not always readily | value during the coming autumn 


and winter 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Liquid — enough for 16 days 2!- 











ae ~ = pie -. 
tel Gite oceme : 
Served cold, it is a 
perfect Aperitif; with 
Ginger Ale it makes 
a refreshing drink. 
Taken straight, 


PRUHT is an 
ideal ‘ Pick- 





Proprietors: RAWLINGS & SONS 
(London) LTD. 
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Elecivic a E AT I N G 
by 





A fire in tasteful design, of a type or finish for any scheme of 


€ COOL 1RON 





decoration —this is Creda Electric Heating from which you get 


warmth without work. Make a note for your post-war home. _ ||| 





TRADE Many 








| Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY. BIRMINGHAM \ eel 
{L__ * 
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Neen . . at \s \) 
Old Angus is a noble Scotch, DES LIMITED \ _ Ks x é 


but how rare it is these days. | 
Even now that strictly limited 


whisky distillation is being 
permitted again, we must go 
gently with our stocks until the | —_ 


new whisky has had its years 
of maturing. This means sadly heat storage cooking 
reduced supplies, but 


ORPRFOOT 
Old Angus is still ob- ae Je 7X9 | The mode (realment 
may your Cold 
Olas 
ox | 


tainable — 
rewarded. 
Outstanding VE XP E x 


search be 
for perf cooking, cleanliness, 
z . vine — = A \ aogegros on your Har 
amazing fue! economy, ESSE Heat ts 
S Cooker b mbined Like many other a t sll 
ee ee Se = Vapex had to make way for 
































with Waterheaters for constant more imperatively urgent needs. CARLISLE 
" hot water supply. Throughout the war pharma- 
A NOBLE SCOTCH Gentle as a lamb | ceutical work of national ime 
<> } portance has taken and must take HAVE MADE 


first place. Normal conditions 


T T THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY oo ew 
| } Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Led., Esed. 1854 e 
} Head Office & Works: BONNY BRIDGE, SCOTLAND THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
London Showrooms & Advisory Department Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 


46 DAVIES STREET, W.!. ‘ tig Nee 
~ ie “aid - ( 
Ik > eae 


aff 


THE BEST BISCUITS 
FOR OVER 100 YEARS 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it sf all not, wit t the writter nsent of the publisher first ven, be 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of Is 6d., and that it shall not be lent, f ! i t of therwis« isposed of in a mm 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed t r as part f any publication or advertising, literary f pictorial matter 
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DOVE 


for branch airways, charter, executive travel and private ownership 


‘6 , ° ’ ° ‘ ‘ 
Engineered for intensive operation 
yet economical in low utilisation’’ 


DE HAVILLAND 


DH 


